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F it be really true that the Government intends to 
“reform” the House of Lords in such a fashion 
that its constitution can never again be altered 

without its own consent, then certainly they have 
entered upon a phase of their “ class-war” policy far 
more dangerous even than their general attack upon 
the Trade Unions. By using their accidental majority 
to revolutionise the Constitution they will create a 
deinitely revolutionary situation, that is to say, a 
popular grievance that can never be remedied save 
byrevolution. The King’s prerogative will be abolished 
ad the popular vote rendered permanently nugatory. 
Inshort, the Lords will be the rulers of England, whose 
powers in future can be modified only by steel or bullets. 
Perhaps the Government will think again before creating 
that situation. If not, then it seems to us that the only 
posible course for that enormous majority of the 
tketorate which is opposed to any such entrenchment 
ithereditary privilege will be to find means of appeal- 
ingto the King himself to withhold his assent to the 
nstriction of his own prerogative until the Bill has 
been submitted to the verdict of the country. 
* * * 

It is not easy to take the Naval Conference which is 
how sitting in Geneva very seriously. For, as we 
pointed out when the proposal was first mooted from 
Washington—and promptly rejected by France and 
Italy—the motive lying behind it has more reference 
o the internal political situation in the United States 
than to any definite international object. Moreover, 

all three participating Powers agree in desiring 
ome further limitation, with the object of reducing 
the cost of their naval armaments, their ideas as to how 


that limitation may be achieved are as fundamentally 
at variance as their actual naval needs are different. 
The British object, of course, is, while insisting upon 
freedom to build light cruisers in proportion to the 
necessities of our world-wide trade routes, to secure 
economy by reducing and limiting the sizes of all 
kinds of naval craft. America, on the other hand, 
mainly desires to secure equality with Great Britain— 
as a matter of prestige—without having to persuade 
the Middle West to pay for new construction that is 
obviously not required. For in truth America, being 
almost completely self-sufficient economically, needs 
hardly any navy at all. We do not see much likelihood 
of these very different aims being harmonised in such 
a way as to lead to any valuable concrete result. The 
discussion, however, cannot fail to be useful. 
* - * 


The attitude of the American representatives at the 
Conference and the comments during the week of the 
American Press have been of a revealing character. 
Mr. Gibson and his technical assistant, pressing the 
American demand for a fixed ratio of cruisers, argue 
upon the assumption that Britain, adopting the policy 
of the armed merchantman, could count upon her 
passenger liners as being to all intents and purposes 
equivalent to small cruisers. This contention—mani- 
festly baseless, since, as Lord Jellicoe has pointed out, 
such “ eggshells” can never be “a match for even 
the smallest and most insignificant cruiser ”’—has 
been taken up in the Press of the United States so 
generally, and with so liturgical a uniformity that it is 
impossible not to deduce inspiration from Washington. 
Obviously no suspicion can attach to Mr. Coolidge, 
since his sole anxiety in regard to the Conference is 
that some positive results in reduced armament may 
be attained. But against the President is his Secretary 
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of the Navy, Mr. Wilbur, who has shown by his public 
speeches what he thinks of the Coolidgean aspirations, 
there is the majority of the Naval Affairs Committees 
in Congress, and there are the propaganda organisations 
of the big-Navy people, who have not ceased, since 
the Harding-Hughes Conference, to preach the doctrine 
that in Washington five years ago Great Britain got 
the better of the American Government, secured pre- 
cisely what she wanted, and in respect of light cruisers 
and auxiliary craft put the United States in a hope- 
lessly inferior position. Senator Borah, to whom be- 
longs a large share of the credit for initiating the Dis- 
armament movement, and for keeping it alive between 
the Washington Conference and Geneva, says that even 
if no agreement is reached the United States will not 
enter upon a race for cruiser superiority. In making that 
guess Mr. Borah speaks for his own following, but he 
would find it very hard to explain away the words and 
actions of the politicians who echo the utterances of 
Mr. Wilbur or go beyond them. 
* * * 

The Chinese war-lords during the last week or two 
have been busier with political than with military 
manceuvrings, though fighting still goes on. On the 
Southern side there have been conferences, conversa- 
tions, intrigues—whatever may be the right name for 
them—between Feng Yu-hsiang and the Hankow 
faction and between Feng and Chiang Kai-shek. Feng’s 
star for the moment is in the ascendant, and both 
Nanking and Hankow have uses for him. It is even 
possible that the breach between the Southern sections 
may be healed. Meanwhile in the North Chang Tso-lin 
is playing the Mussolini. He has had himself proclaimed 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
Republic of China, and has sworn to extirpate Com- 
munism, to establish domestic happiness and maintain 
international peace. He has also set up a new Govern- 
ment in Peking, consisting of a number of his friends 
and henchmen. Pan Fu, the Prime Minister, is a 
prominent capitalist, who has had a good deal of 
administrative experience. His programme, he claims, 
is one of social reform and progress, and includes the 
abolition of all superfluous departments and the creation 
of one or two new ones which will help him in working 
out “‘a Liberal-Labour policy in harmony with the 
spirit of the times.” So the curtain rings up on another 
tragi-comedy! The foreign Powers, of course, are 
doing nothing, except the Japanese, who are strengthen- 
ing their defences and struggling as best they can 
against the formidable boycott of their nationals in 
China. 

* * * 

The question of the Commission on the Indian 
Constitution, guardedly hinted at by Lord Winterton 
in the Indian debate last week, is being vigorously 
discussed in India. A former Law member of the 
Viceroy’s Council, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, has come 
out with a plea for the inclusion of at least two Indian 
members. This is countered by the Pioneer of Alla- 
habad, in an article which, if not directly inspired, 
is certainly the expression of a view that is being pressed 
upon the Government from influential quarters both 
here and in India. The argument is that the statutory 
review of the Constitution should be entrusted, not 
to a mixed body or to a purely Parliamentary Com- 
mission, and not to a group of men heavily representing 
Indian administrative experience, but to a small 
commission of public men, all British and all alike free 
from contact with India. It is urged that the important 
thing to aim at is a unanimous judgment upon the 
working of the Montagu Act and its modification by the 











es 


application to the problem of fresh minds, independent 
especially of the strong bias that is believed to fp 
inevitable in the case of any man who has been absorbed 
in any part of the Indian system. As for Indian 
representation, Sir Tej Bahadur is told, that couylg 
only lead to the writing of various notes of dissent t 
the report. The Government’s decision is to be 
announced by Lord Winterton, when he makes his 
statement on the Indian Budget and the year’s general 
record towards the middle of July. The indications 
are that what is at present in contemplation is not g 
parliamentary commission; but it may be well to 
remind Sir Tej Bahadur and his friends that in Lord 
Birkenhead’s first declaration as Secretary of State 
particular emphasis was laid upon the readiness of the 
Government to consider any scheme of constitutional 
revision submitted from India, provided it had the 
support of public opinion and could be shown to embody 
a large measure of unity. 
* * * 

M. Tardieu, the French Minister of Public Works, 
is now hinting that he may be able to remove the 
embargo on imported coal in a few months’ time. Yet 
a few weeks ago he was talking gaily about maki 
France independent of foreign coal supplies ; 
despite his fair words, his ardour in pressing through a 
Bill legalising the embargo does not appear to have 
diminished. For the present, he is seeking to disarm 
opposition, both here and in France, by liberality in 
the granting of permits ; while the difficulty of forward 
contracts he is meeting by a proposal that these should 
be, not cancelled, but spread over a longer period. 
His critics at home, however, seem to be highly sceptical 
of his intentions, and to doubt if he really has any idea 
of removing the embargo. The plain fact, of course, 
is that French coal is very awkwardly placed in relation 
to a good many French industries, so that these find it 
both easier and cheaper to import supplies than to use 
the home-hewn product. M. Tardieu. of course, knows 
this, and realises that the embargo can in practice 
only be applied to a small fraction of the imports. He 
needs it none the less, he claims, in order to work off 
the unduly large stocks of coal which have accumu- 
lated at many of the pits. But, when he has worked 
these off, will he not be told that any cessation of the 
embargo will cause widespread unemployment, and 80, 
whatever he may say now, be induced to keep it on? 
Unless, at an early stage, the French industrial interests 
which desire freedom to buy in the cheapest market 
are strong enough to destroy his scheme, this seems the 
likeliest outcome of present French policy. 

* * + 


The Trade Unions Bill is back in the House from com- 
mittee ; but in its completed form it is as difficult a 
ever to interpret. Once more, members are asking 
vain precisely what strikes the Bill is designed to pro 
hibit, and what it will leave lawful; and the answers 
are as vague and unsatisfactory as ever. Indeed, m 
one particular point the Attorney-General has been 
bold enough to contend that this vagueness Is & pos 
tive merit. In Clause 1 occur the already well-know 
words restricting sympathetic strike action to workers 
who are in the same trade or industry. The Attorney 
General admits that he does not know what these words 
mean, but claims that this is all to the good, 
strikers will be able to claim the benefit of the doubt. 
Truly a remarkable line of argument ; for, by the = 
reasoning, it would be possible to uphold any piece 
slipshod draftsmanship. The real point, of —_ 
is that the striker is placed in an impossible position 
the lawfulness or unlawfulness of his action is made to 
depend on the almost unguided discretion of the judgy 
who hears the case. In time, doubtless, a body 
case-law would be evolved ; but at what a cost in time, 
money and loss of temper! On another point 
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Attorney-General did promise a slight amendment, 
In place of the wide and ambiguous word “ calculated,” 
he is pledged to try to think of a better formula. But 
it has been made quite clear that only the most unim- 
portant amendments stand any chance of acceptance, 
and that, in all essentials, the Government is fully 
determined to push the Bill through just as it stands. 
It has still to be seen whether the House of Lords, 
conscious of a new power soon to be thrust upon it, 
will seize the opportunity of making it worse. Not 
that it greatly matters ; for the measure has not come 
to stay. 
* * * 

The Liquor (Popular Control) Bill has once more 
this week in the House of Lords met with the reception 
itdeserves. It is hard to imagine what useful purpose 
Lord Astor and his friends think they are serving by 
the constant reintroduction of an essentially extremist 
measure which has not the slightest chance of passing 
into law, either in the present or in any foreseeable 
Parliament. It is a foolish Bill, because its main 

is to introduce the thin end of the wedge of 
Prohibition in its most futile and least defensible form. 
“Local Option ”’ is a horse that will no longer run. 
Its inherent weakness is, of course, that it provides 
for Prohibition in precisely those areas which least 
need any further restriction, and thus can lead to 
nothing save the gratuitous irritation of a certain 
number of moderate consumers and extra profits for 
the trams and omnibuses which convey the more 
thirsty to some neighbourin arish. It was the 
obvious failure of local restriction that led to the 
giant experiment in America, which is now itself so 
ble a failure. Incidentally, this preposterous 
provides that once any district, by however 
narrow a margin, has decided in favour of “ No 
Licence,”’ it is not to be allowed ever again to change 
its mind. “ Popular Control” seems, to say the 


least, to be a misnomer. 
* + + 


The Co-operators are all busy explaining what their 
recent agreement with the Labour Party means. The 
Co-operative Wholesale Society has taken large adver- 
tisement spaces in the Press to explain that it has no 
connection with the Labour Party; and the Co- 
operative Union has published an explanation of the 
agreement itself. These facts seem to show that the 
position is being widely misunderstood—or perhaps 
“misrepresented ” would be a better word. Yet there 
is no mystery about it. No Co-operative Society 
which did not take political action before is committed 
to take it now. Nor is any Society, even if it does take 
Political action, committed to making any agreement 
with the Labour Party unless it wishes to do so. The 
plain fact, however, is that there is not a constituency 
in the country in which a Co-operator would stand a 
chance of being returned to the House of Commons 
without Labour support. Accordingly, any Co-opera- 
tive Society which does wish to play a part in politics 
ey bound, formally or informally, to ally 

elf with the Labour Party. In the past, informal 
alliances have been the rule. The new agreement 
merely lays down agreed terms on which such alliances 
tan be made where there is a local desire to make 
them. Obviously, far too much has been made of the 
Whole affair. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Nobody is satisfied 
with the verdict in the Free State elections, least of all 

voters who pronounced the decision. It has been 


for so long the tradition in Irish polities that polic 
should be imposed upon apathetic ‘enahe by Rane | 
tul of enthusiasts that the country has not yet 
aequired the ability of striking a balance on its own 
account between the competing claims of half a dozen 


parties. Its doubts and hesitations were grievously 
complicated by the fact that the process of selection 
was made by proportional representation. Champions 
of the system affect to believe that such incidents as 
the return of the Minister for Finance by the second 
preferences of his Republican opponent are a proof 
that the Free State voter is learning to display in the 
handling of political issues a detachment rare any- 
where, and up to the present wholly unknown in 
Ireland. To most of us who have some acquaintance 
with the Irish elector in everyday life the extraordinary 
cross-voting is explicable only as the result of mental 
confusion worse confounded. The instinct of the 
country was sound enough. It wanted to play for 
safety, and, while curbing the Government to a certain 
extent, to make it clear to their opponents that there 
must be no tampering with the Treaty settlement. 
What voters have done, however, is to create something 
akin to deadlock inside the Dail, while at the same time 
the anti-Treatyites are placed in a ition to push 
their movement with greater energy than ever outside 
the Chamber. The American dollars which M. de 
Valera was able to throw in at the last moment turned 
the scale in a dozen constituencies, and the readiness 
of voters to swallow the wildest fictions of Fianna Fail’s 
publicity department indicates that the sense of re- 
F mec id necessary for the successful working of 
emocratic institutions is still very imperfectly de- 
veloped amongst us. However natural the display of 
temper on the part of individual Ministers after the 
ll, it suggests that they also have something to learn. 
xhibitions of this kind are more damaging to them- 
selves than to anyone else, and it argues a curious sim- 
licity of mind and a still more curious ignorance of 
rish politics to imagine that they had a claim to 
gratitude on the score of their services and sacrifices. 
* * * 


Though a final decision has not been taken at the 
time of writing, there is little doubt that Mr. Cosgrave 
will remain in power. His reluctance to take office has 
not been due, as his critics insist, entirely or even 
mainly to his determination to wheedle or coerce 
Opposition groups into giving him an absolutely free 
hand. Ministers know only too well that even with 
unfettered authority in the Dail the exercise of power 
under existing conditions cannot fail to diminish, if it 
does not undermine, their prestige in the country. 
Their pre-election hopes were largely based on the 
issue of a second National Loan for the development 
of their constructive schemes. As a voter the Irishman 
does not shrink from hazardous experiments; as an 
investor he is extraordinarily shy of risking his money, 
especially in his own country, in anything that is not 
an absolute certainty. Now that there is a possibility 
that Mr. de Valera may obtain at the next election a 
majority outside the Dail, or at the most is in a position 
to enter it on terms which will enable him to hold the 
balance of power, we need expect no undue eagerness 
to subscribe to the new flotation. The Government can 
raise the money, but the price paid for it may mean 
higher taxation or a reduction of services, either of 
which would react heavily upon the popularity of the 
party in power. Cumann na n Gaedheal leaders in 
office will certainly take no measures to abolish or 
modify the oath, in the expectation that a strong frent 
will bring about a cleavage in the ranks of Fianna Fail. 
On the other hand, it is argued that it might be 
sounder statesmanship for a neutral group like Labour 
to assume control, with the object of submitting the 

uestion to a direct popular vote which could be done 

it effect were given to the Initiation provisions of the 

Constitution. It is doubtful whether Labour would 

tackle the job, and even were it willing the consent of 

other pro-Treaty groups would not be easily secured. 

At the same time the opinion is growing that dangerous 
At 
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as Fianna Fail might be inside the Chamber, it would 
be less of a nuisance than it is in its present position of 
complete irresponsibility. 
* * 

PoLiTIcCAL CORRESPONDENT writes: The Government’s 
A scheme to reform the House of Lords, in the Conser- 
vative interest, seems to have actually been precipitated 

by the action of the Conservative peers. Lord Cave’s Cabinet 
Committee had adapted the Bryce scheme, and grafted Tory 
notions on it, but the majority of the Cabinet were not enthus- 
iastic about taking on so formidable an obligation. Lord 
Selborne, Lord Midleton and a few other leading Conservative 
peers who had been sympathetic with Lord Lansdowne’s reform 
project of December, 1910, which was smothered by the swiftly 
ensuing General Election and the Parliament Act, got busy 
some weeks ago. The replies of Tory peers—on the whole 
favourable—to a two years’ old questionnaire on the subject 
were available as a foundation of action. They arranged with 
their friends for the full dress debate which has been in progress 
this week; and Lord Cave, with, it is said, Mr. Baldwin's 
consent, forced the pace by announcing the Cabinet Committee’s 
scheme on the first day. This, now that the majority of the 
peers have acquiesced, has clinched the Government policy, 
and overcome the shyness of some dissident Ministers. The 
direction of political strife may, therefore, be diverted in the 


near future. 
. 7. * 


The Labour and Liberal forces are being quickly mobilised 
in consequence. But in each of these camps, I am told, there 
is a lurking weakness. For Labour, on the first day of the 
debate, Lord Haldane delivered a trouncing speech against the 
Government, which was very inadequately reported, condemning 
reform. But Lord Haldane, as an old colleague of his has 
reminded me, was one of the chief Reform Ministers in the 
Asquith cabinet in 1910 and 1911. He said then that to take 
away the veto of the Lords without reforming also their con- 
stitution was evil, and he and other Reform Ministers put the 
famous preamble in the Parliament Act calling for Reform. He 
now has stated that these sentiments were only appropriate 
to those former days. The same weakness lies in the Liberal 
position, in that some of their leaders were also Reform Ministers 
in those days. One of the Radicals, who were against reform 
then, and got their way, points out that Liberal arguments 
against the Government’s scheme, on the ground that it would 
strengthen the Upper Chamber, are less effective in view of the 
fact that the schemes of the Liberal Reform Ministers were also 
designed to strengthen the Lords, by bringing in an outside 
electoral element. 

* * * 

It is regretted by their colleagues that at this juncture Lord 
Oxford and Lord Grey, who played such a prominent part in 
the former controversy, are both hors de combat. Lord Oxford 
has apparently had a more serious illness than was supposed, 
for he has recently been seen at Sandwich walking with the aid 
of two sticks. Lord Grey, I hear, has to confront an operation 
which will necessitate rest. r ; 

St. Stephen’s Hall, where countless members of the public 
sit day by day in rows against the wall when Parliament is 
sitting, while waiting their turn to get into the Strangers’ Gallery, 
will give them more pleasure after Tuesday next, when Mr. 
Baldwin is to unveil the new panel paintings and decorations. 
For the effect will be to enrich the stone walls with colour as 
much as, or more than the mosaics by Sir William Richmond 
enriched the chancel of St. Paul’s. The scheme of decoration 
owes, perhaps, more to the genius of Mr. Thomas Wilson, the 
Clerk of the Works, than to any other man. He has long 
enlisted the sympathy of those in authority with the view that 
it is the duty of this generation to carry out the decoration of 
Parliament which was left as a duty to posterity by Sir Charles 
Barrie and his associates. s : 

None more powerful and sincere has advanced this view than 
Mr. Nt say e Speaker. At the first /— Academy Banquet 
held after his election to that office, Mr. Whitley had to speak 
in response to the toast of the guests. It was on June 30th, 
1922. He then said: ‘“‘ The Houses of Parliament were left 
unfinished. The architecture is there, but the applied art is 
incomplete. . . . There are eight panels in St. Stephen’s Hall 
long awaiting decoration, and I s for your consideration 
that the best work that could be done in the next few years would 
be to place in those panels a record of English history which, 
both to our own citizens and to visitors from all over the world, 


would sum 2 what this people has endeavoured to give to 
ay." ext Tuesday’s function is the sequel to this 
speech. 





ee 


THE SUICIDE OF THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS 


HE Government’s plan for the reform of the 
House of Lords is one which will appeal to 
those whom Max Beerbohm has called “ adults 
of the infantile persuasion,” but to few others, we 
fancy. It is a close imitation of the window-dressing 
scheme introduced by the Coalition Government in 
1922, and it has, no doubt, several attractive features, 
The reformed House is to be an ingenious blend of 
old and new principles and persons. Its number, 
reduced from something over seven hundred to three 
hundred and fifty, will include the Princes of the 
Blood Royal, the Bishops and the Law Lords, hereditary 
peers elected by their own Order, and a batch of 
members nominated by the Crown, each of these two 
last groups sitting for a term of years and eligible for 
re-election. Thus the unwieldiness and the unrepre- 
sentative character of the present Chamber will be 
avoided ; the hereditary principle will be saved and 
even purified by the sacrifice of the poor “ backwoods- 
men”; and ambitious peers who do not succeed in 
getting into their own House will be able to present 
themselves for election to the Commons. On the 
other side, democracy will have a bigger slice of the 
cake; for the Labour Party will be permitted to 
strengthen its membership in the House of Lords. 
And all of us may look forward to brighter days in 
that august assemblage when, let us say, Mr. Jack 
Jones, Mr. A. J. Cook, and possibly even Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, have assumed their coronets or what- 
ever substitute for them may adorn the brows of the 
quasi-peers. But interesting as this scheme is on 
paper, it is its practical effects that the country will 
scrutinise, and we do not share Lord Selborne’s con- 
fidence that “‘ the country will be grateful to the Govern- 
ment for adding to the stability of the Constitution.” 
The country is not synonymous with the Primrose 
League. 

For ourselves, we do not decry the House of Lords 
as a “played-out anachronism,” as Mr. Churchill 
once did in his wilder days. It is certainly a 
anachronism, but so are others of our cherished institu- 
tions, such as the Horse Guards, the Lord Mayor's 
Show, and barristers’ wigs. It is picturesque, it pleases 
our guests from overseas, especially the Americans, 
and it does no real harm to anybody. Indeed, it 
may even be urged that it has its uses as a debating 
society, where a good deal of sense and some eloquence 
is often heard. But anachronisms must be careful of 
taking themselves too seriously, and in the present 
case it seems that noble lords are taking themselves 
and their House very seriously indeed. 

These proposals, the Lord Chancellor said e 
Monday, are “a cautious step in the right direction. 
What direction? ‘There is no idea, we are told, of 
repealing the Parliament Act, much as the Parliament 
Act is detested by the Tory Die-hards. But a little 
bit may be nibbled out of the Parliament Act here 
and there. It is not to be left to the Speaker alone 
to decide what is a Money Bill and therefore untouch- 
able by the House of Lords; it is suggested that 8 
joint committee of Lords and Commons should take 
over this function. It is also proposed that measures 
dealing with local rates should be exempted from the 
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category Of Money Bills. Furthermore, there is to be 

one exception to the rule that any Bill which has been 

three times by the Commons shall become law 
despite the opposition of the Lords; the Commons 
are not to be allowed to tamper with the constitution 
of the Upper Chamber without that Chamber’s own 
consent. And, finally, with the fixing of the numbers 
of the Lords at three hundred and fifty, there will 
disappear the power of the Government of the day to 
override opposition in the last resort by the creation 
of new peers. In short, the direction in which this 
“cautious step”’ is to be made is backwards. The 
House of Lords is to be not what it has been since 
1911, a decorative monument, but what it was before 
1911, a solid bulwark of Toryism. There are some who 
argue that it is desirable to have such an organ in the 
State, to protect us against revolution. But this is 
fudge. There is no revolution in the air, and if and 
when there is, neither this nor any other House of 
Lords will last for twenty minutes, as Lord Cave and 
his friends know very well. What the projectors of 
this scheme want to guard against is not revolution, but 
measures of reform which are favoured by Labour and 
even by Liberals, and which might make the world a 
little more unsafe for plutocracy. 

There are others who look with some approval on 
this reformed House of Lords, because they see in it 
the embryo of a real Second Chamber. But what 
does a “real”? Second Chamber mean? In theory, 
the chief function of a Second Chamber is, as the 
Bryce Report put it ten years ago, “ the interposition 
of so much delay (and no more) in the passing of a 
Bill into law as may be needed to enable the opinion 
of the nation to be adequately expressed upon it.” 
But if any such check on hasty legislation is really 
needed in this country—which we very much doubt— 
the existing House of Lords has ample power to 
exercise it. In practice, however, the Second Chamber 
normally means one of two things. Either it is of the 
same complexion as the Lower House, in sympathy 
with the policy of the Government, and therefore 
not in the least likely to interpose any delay in the 
passage of its Bills; or it represents a Conservative 
force in opposition to the majority of the Lower 
House, and its principal function will be to thwart 
the popular will. If such a body consisted of men 
endowed with the wisdom and the prestige of Plato’s 
Guardians, there might be something to be said for it 
& a corrective in a democratic constitution. But it 
is futile to argue as though we lived in Utopia. The 
kind of Second Chamber we should get in this country 
is the kind that other countries have got—something 
with much the same outlook and aim as might be 
expected to predominate in the reformed House of 
lords that we are now offered. Such an assembly, 
we may be sure, would be expeditious enough in 
passing a Baldwin Trade Unions Bill; it would do 
everything in its power to hinder a MacDonald “ Coal 

Reorganisation” Bill. A “real” Second 
Chamber, in a word, promises to be at best a super- 

piece of machinery, and at its worst a danger 
and an offence to democracy. 

When we turn from the scheme itself to the hopes 
and beliefs of its backers, we are filled with wonder 
and pity. It is incredible that Mr. Baldwin and his 
€s, and his supporters in the House of Lords, 


should think this “reform” is going to be popular. 
One of them, indeed, seems to realise the truth; for 
Lord Birkenhead admits that if this issue had been 
“honourably avoidable ” (by which he means, we pre- 
sume, if the Tory fanatics were not so truculent), he 
would gladly have avoided it. But Lord Temple- 
more declares that the subject “arouses very 
great interest among both working-class and other 
audiences.” We have not heard of any such 
interest so far; but we have no doubt at all that it 
will be there presently when the electorate comes to 
hear the details of the reform—only it will not be 
the kind of interest that will give Lord Templemore 
much pleasure! We do not believe that one hundredth 
part of one per cent. of the people of this country 
would vote for the maintenance of the hereditary 
principle. They may let it pass, with a shrug, so 
long as things are left alone. But if they are to have 
a decayed onion thrust under their noses, and to be 
asked to say that it smells like a rose, they will not 
take it kindly. And even those whose olfactory 
nerves are not particularly strong may ask some 
awkward questions. How, for instance, can the 
hereditary principle be half right and half wrong ? 
It is conceded apparently that a number of the peers 
are not fit persons to sit in the House of Lords. Why, 
then, are they fit persons to exercise the special 
privilege of electing other specially privileged persons 
to “represent their Order’? And, if it is merit and 
not the accident of birth that is to be the test of 
competence in the legislator, why should the field be 
narrowed down to these minute “‘ Orders” ? Why 
should Viscount A. have to stand for a seat only 
against Viscount B., and not against Sir X. Y. and 
Mr. Z., who may be as good, or better, men on their 
merits? It is useless to plead that the Viscount 
possesses a peculiar virtue because his father was a 
Viscount. You have already given up the hereditary 
principle; you cannot have your cake and eat it. 
And why, again, if this ancient institution is to be 
overhauled, should the bishops be taboo? We have 
an infinite respect for bishops, but we do not know 
that they are more respectable, or more intelligent or 
more representative, then the ministers of other 
churches. Why not, in fact, dilute them with Non- 
conformist leaders, with a Cardinal, with a Chief Rabbi ? 
One clear voice was raised from the Conservative 
benches in the House of Lords against this suicidal ad- 
venture. The Duke of Marlborough, in a very clever 
speech, warned the Peers of the risks they were running, 
and urged them not to lose the substance they have got 
in their pursuit of the shadow. We cannot quite see 
eye to eye with him in his defence of the hereditary 
principle ; but we are sure his conclusion was sound, 
that if that principle is not left severely alone the 
whole power of the peerage will crumble into dust 
before many years are past. As lovers of the antique, 
we wish the Duke of Marlborough could persuade his 
party to fight @ outrance, as he put it, in defence of the 
House of Lords. But the vandalism of the Die-hards, 
and Mr. Baldwin’s infinite capacity for being pushed the 
wrong way, will, we fear, be too much for him. There 
will be a “reform” Bill, and then after a little 
while there will be no more Dukes at Westminster. 
Mr. Maxton’s grim words will have come true: “ The 
Lords have delivered themselves into our hands!” 
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LORD ROTHERMERE IN 
CENTRAL EUROPE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


F accident had not made Lord Rothermere owner of 
I the Daily Mail it would not be necessary to observe 
or comment upon his political opinions in regard 
to subjects of public interest either at home or abroad. 
But foreigners cannot be expected to know that while the 
Daily Mail is as great a commercial success as ever, it 
has entirely lost any political influence it may once have 
enjoyed, and is so little representative of English public 
opinion that few politicians here would trouble themselves 
nowadays even to ascertain what views it was expressing. 
Accordingly it seems desirable to notice Lord Rothermere’s 
latest political effusion, demanding a place in the sun for 
Hungary and a revision of the terms of the Treaty of 
Trianon. Few will cavil at the reforms which he advocates. 
The treatment meted out to Hungary after the war was not 
only harsh, it was impolitic ; and, if a mild revision of this 
treaty could be carried out amicably, it would undoubtedly 
do much towards ensuring permanent peace in Central 
Europe. 

Unfortunately, Lord Rothermere’s intervention in Central 
European affairs is likely to make this desirable issue 
more remote than ever. To write on Italy is a com- 
paratively easy task even for the amateur ; for with regard 
to that country one must be either a pro-Fascist or an 
anti-Fascist. Central Europe, however, presents a more 
complicated problem, and where even the experts fear to 
tread Lord Rothermere has rushed in with a headlong 
plunge which, if it is taken seriously abroad, cannot fail 
to do great harm. The value of his appeal for a revision 
of the Treaty of Trianon has been destroyed by his 
exaggerated championing of Hungary’s claims and by his 
fulsome advocacy of Italian Imperialism. His article, 
in fact, is a parergon of confused thinking and historical 
inaccuracy. 

It was unnecessary for him to head his article “‘ Budapest, 
June 11th.” Everyone who knows the Ritz Hotel in that 
charming city will recognise that Lord Rothermere has been 
studying the romantic pamphlets which the Hungarian 
Propaganda Bureau distributes in every bedroom for 
the benefit of amateur diplomatists. All the stock argu- 
ments are reproduced, even the story of the Hungarian 
Magna Carta, the “ Golden Bull” of 1222, which gave to 
the Hungarian landowners feudal rights which even to-day 
they seek to maintain unaltered. “* Hungary had only a 
minor part in provoking the Great War.” This is true as 
regards the actual outbreak, which the Hungarian Prime 
Minister most strenuously resisted, but in connection 
with the more fundamental causes of the war it is as far as 
possible from the truth. We should not expect Lord 
Rothermere to discuss Hungary’s blame or innocence with 
regard to the Slav races of the former Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, but if he had asked any German or Austrian 
in Central Europe, he would have been told that Hungary, 
after acquiring her own freedom in 1867, obstinately opposed 
every effort of the Austrians to grant even a modicum 
of liberty to their Slav subjects. Hungary, in fact, was the 
real stumbling-block in the way of the creation of a Federal 
Austria. Even Lord Rothermere will hardly gainsay 
that such a Federation would have been the ideal solution 
of the Central European problem. Did he ask his Hun- 
garian friends why they disliked the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand? The Hungarians are an outspoken race. 
They would have told him that their hatred of the murdered 
Archduke was due entirely to his advocacy of a policy of 
federation. 


Hungary’s maltreatment of her Slav subjects in the past 
is, however, no argument for refusing her to-day the plage 
in the sun to which she is entitled. With Lord Rothermere’s 
desire for a reasonable rectification of her frontiers we haye 
no quarrel. We can even gloss over the questionable 
accuracy of his remarks about the difference between Hup. 
garian civilisation and that of “a newly formed Balkan 
State of upstart institutions and inexperienced politicians,” 
and forget that the Slavs were in Central Europe long before 
the Mongols found their way there. It is to the manner of 
his advocacy that we take exception. Above all, why was 
it necessary to spoil what might have been a valuable cop. 
tribution to the peace of Europe by an intemperate and 
wholly unjustified attack on Jugoslavia and by a ridiculous 
adulation of Italian methods in Central Europe ? It would 
seem as if Lord Rothermere could not forget his interview 
with the hypnotic Duce. All through his article one feels 
that the pen is the pen of Rothermere, but the voice is 
the voice of Mussolini. What, for instance, are we to 
make of the following? ‘“ Jugoslavia, whose situation, 
both internal and external, is at the present time more 
critical than that of any European country except 
Russia ’—which is sheer nonsense. Or again: “I notice 
that New York financial houses have lately been float- 
ing loans for the city of Belgrade. As things now stand 
in Jugoslavia, I cannot imagine any less attractive invest- 
ment.” This, too, of a country which, in spite of all its 
faults, most Central European experts, not only in this 
country but also in Germany and even in Hungary, consider 
the most compact of all the Succession States ! The internal 
situation in Jugoslavia is certainly capable of amelioration, 
but no one who knows the country would dream of calling 
it critical. If the external situation is dangerous, the danger 
can only come from Italian intrigues and Italian aggression. 
Where, too, except from the lips of an Italian Fascist, could 
the following view of the Albanian problem be gathered? 
“* At the present moment the Jugoslavy Government is put- 
ting forward aggressive claims to interference in the affairs 
of the small Albanian Republic, her neighbour on the shore 
of the Adriatic. This policy has its rise in the fear that 
Croatia may secede from Jugoslavia and thus deprive the Jugo- 
slav kingdom of nearly all its Adriatic coast-line. The Jugo- 
slav Government hopes for compensation in a subordinate 
or a subjugated Albania. The result of this forward policy 
has been to bring Jugoslavia into a position of growing hos- 
tility with Italy. The question of who controls Albania is 
quite as important to Italy as is to England the question of 
which Power holds Calais and Boulogne.” 

To such imaginative flights even as this does Lord 
Rothermere’s infatuation for Mussolini carry him! The 
argument is confused, but apparently Serbia, who rendered 
great service by her resistance during the first years of the 
war, is rightly not to be allowed to interfere in Albania, 
while Italy, who waited to drive her bargain, is to be 
granted this privilege on the ground of necessity. This is 
getting very near to the “scrap of paper” diplomacy. 
When Italy, who has already three hundred thousand 
Slovenes under her yoke, and who has turned Fiume into 
a dead city in order to paralyse the trade of the Jugoslav 
Hinterland, seizes the Dalmatian Coast, because a tiny per 
centage of the population is Italian (this is one of the pro 
fessed aims of the Italian Navy League), will Lord Rother- 
mere justify her action on the ground of necessity ? Why 
not? Jugoslavia is “a newly formed Balkan State of 
upstart institutions which owes its existence to the sacri 
fices of the Allies in the war,” while Italy is Italy, the 
glorious country of the glorious Duce ! } 

Lord Rothermere’s crowning bétise, however, is contained 
in a gratuitous reflection upon his own country, which 
in fact, only a reflection upon his own knowledge. In 
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his enthusiasm for Fascism he writes: “I should like to 
see our Foreign Office follow the lead which Italy has given 
to the Powers of Western Europe in holding out a helping 
hand to Hungary.” Italy, it is true, has recently concluded 
g political treaty of friendship with Hungary, but the 
material advantages which Hungary will reap from that 
treaty are very problematical. Any Hungarian, however, 
could have told Lord Rothermere that for the flourishing 
state of her finances and of her agriculture, which he 
describes so eloquently, Hungary owes almost everything 
to the British Foreign Office, the British Treasury, and the 
Bank of England, who, long before the Duce embarked on 
his Central European policy, gave far more generous and 
more disinterested help to Hungary in her hour of need. 
Finally, as a clinching argument, Lord Rothermere states 
that “ Hungary is the natural ally of England and France.” 
In his loyal but confused thinking, Lord Rothermere still 
clings to France. Perhaps the France is a misprint for 
Italy, or is it possible that he does not realise that the 
whole diplomatic effort of Italy is directed, first and fore- 
most, against French influence in Central Europe ? 

The truth of the matter is that as a contribution towards 
a peaceful settlement of the Central European problem 
lord Rothermere’s article is worse than a failure. His 
good intentions we do not doubt, but he writes out of an 
ignorance that seems to be abysmal. As we have already 
said, we are in full sympathy with his desire for a reasonable 
rectification of Hungary’s frontiers. His methods, however, 
are quite deplorable. In his exaggerated fear of Labour 
and in his frantic desire to link up England with a Fascist 
Italy and a feudal Hungary, he is giving a misguided 
support to the two countries which are most inclined just 
Italy’s policy in Central 
Europe is purely egotistical and must, therefore, be regarded 
ashighly dangerous. All Lord Rothermere’s remarks about 
the critical state of Jugoslavia, about the iniquities of the 
Peace Treaties, and about the inadvisability of lending 
money to countries which are likely to disturb the peace 
of Europe, apply equally to Italy, and British influence 
should be used to put a check on all aggression in Rome 
in the same degree as in Belgrade. If only because it 
knows the pitfalls, the Foreign Office can render this 
service far more efficiently than Lord Rothermere. The 
proprietor of the Daily Mail would not allow a diplomat to 
handle the wonderful new machines in Northcliffe House. 
This, however, would only be a danger to private interests. 
A Rothermere unchained in the fields of diplomacy may be 
a danger to the peace of Europe—unless foreigners under- 
stand his real status in his own country. 


THE NEXT STEP IN EDUCATION 


HEN, not long ago, the Consultative Committee 
of the Board of Education issued its Report 
on “Education and the Adolescent,” Lord 

Eustace Percy hastened to pour cold water upon its 
principal recommendation. As the essential basis for its 
proposed reorganisation of elementary and higher education, 
the Committee urged the early raising of the school- 
leaving age to fifteen. The President of the Board of 
Education, while he professed to welcome the Report as 
& whole, at once made it plain that the Government was 
not to be taken as favouring the proposal, though he 
must have known that the entire Report depended upon 
this change. 

The ground on which Lord Eustace Percy appeared to 

¢ his opposition was the risk of disturbing the plans 
which Local Education Authorities were engaged in 
making for the future. It is therefore more than ordinarily 


opportune that an unequivocal pronouncement in favour 
of raising the school age has just been made by the 
Association of Education Committees—the representative 
society of the very Local Authorities which Lord Eustace 
Percy so feared to disturb. By an overwhelming majority 
the Association at its Annual Conference last week urged 
the compulsory raising of the school age to fifteen in all 
centres within a period of six years. Amendments in 
favour of “ local option ” on the one hand, and of linking 
the higher school age to a general system of maintenance 
allowances on the other, were easily defeated; and the 
Conference thus made a perfectly clear decision, and one 
which entirely cuts away the ground from under Lord 
Eustace Percy’s feet. 

The desirability of raising the school age is scarcely any 
longer a controversial matter. A few rural areas may 
object ; but their objection is not really based on educa- 
tional grounds. Informed opinion is everywhere in favour 
of the change. Indeed, as more than one speaker urged 
in last week’s debate, the value of a single year’s education 
after thirteen is probably a good deal greater than that 
of any two years in the elementary school. Accordingly, 
the case against raising the age has usually been argued 
on grounds of immediate practicability and expediency. 
It has been urged that there are not enough teachers, 
that the necessary buildings cannot be erected, that the 
nation cannot afford the money, and that, until the system 
of education has been thoroughly reformed, a longer stay 
at school will only waste the children’s time. The first 
three of these arguments at least cannot stand in face of 
last week’s resolution. The Education Authorities, after 
all, know best what can and what cannot be done; for 
it will fall upon them to provide the teachers, to build 
the schools, and to find a large slice of the money which 
the reform will cost. If they tell us that, within six 
years, these things can be done, we may safely take their 
word for it. They can hardly be suspected of undue 
venturesomeness, or of promising what they are not able 
to perform. 

Indeed, with regard to both teachers and buildings the 
reality of the problem was explicitly denied last week. 
“* More teachers,” said Sir Percy Jackson, Chairman of the 
West Riding Committee, “ are coming forward than we 
know how to deal with, and these teachers can be given 
the necessary training so that they may be ready for their 
new duties by the time they are required.” And, as to 
the cost, he said that in his view every Authority could 
afford to build the schools that were necessary, and that, 
with due care, the schools could easily be built within 
the time. It is, indeed, obvious that the alleged difficulties 
over the provision of schools and teachers, though they 
would be real if the change were proposed for immediate 
adoption, can easily be removed within a few years as soon 
as the question of future policy is definitely settled. While 
it remains uncertain what is to be done, the apparent 
obstacles will remain, but they are in fact pretexts of 
which the opponents of the scheme as a whole are quick 
to take advantage. 

There remains, of course, the point that, if children were 
asked merely to stay on at the existing elementary schools 
another year, a good deal of the additional education 
provided would go to waste. No one, however, is pro- 
posing that they should do this. The raising of the school 
age is, in the mind of its advocates, only an indispensable 
concomitant of any scheme of general educational reform. 
While the school age is left at fourteen, it will remain 
impossible for Education Authouities to plan out any 
scheme of reform along reasonable lines; as soon as the 
leaving age is raised, they can proceed to arrange a more 
sensible scheme of public education. 
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There is no need to recapitulate here even the leading 
features of the Consultative Committee’s report. We 
commented upon it in full when it first appeared. It is 
enough to point out that the underlying idea is that of 
ensuring to all children some form of secondary education 
essentially continuous with the education given in the 
elementary school. It is proposed to carry into effect 
the proposal long endorsed by the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of educational opinion that the right age for 
the transition from the primary to the secondary stage 
falls, not at fourteen, but at from eleven to twelve. The 
lower age has already become customary, through the 
growth of secondary and central schools, for a considerable 
proportion of school-children. But it has long been 
obvious that for the majority, who remain in the elementary 
school till fourteen, the conditions are apt to be exceedingly 
unsatisfactory. 

This has sometimes been advanced as a reason against 
any increase in the school age. There would be some 
force in the argument if it were proposed merely to compel 
children to remain longer at the ordinary elementary 
schools. But it has no force against the proposal to 
develop, out of the central school system, some form of 
secondary education for all. And it is to be presumed 
that, in urging that the leaving age should be raised to 
fifteen, the Association of Education Committees has this 
necessary reorganisation clearly in mind, and is expressing 
the view that six years is a long enough time for carrying 
it into effect. 

It is, of course, possible to raise objections on the 
ground that this proposal cuts right across the Fisher 
scheme of compulsory continuation schools, and that it 
would have been better to proceed with this without any 
general raising of the age for full-time schooling. But 
this argument is not valid. The Fisher plan included the 
raising of the leaving age as well as the development of 
part-time continuation schools, and there is nothing at 
all inconsistent between the two. For our part, if we have 
to choose between them for immediate adoption, we have 
no hesitation in preferring the former, coupled with the 
reforms suggested by the Consultative Committee. But 
when a Local Education Authority is in a position to 
provide both, there is no reason at all why it should not 
do so. Fifteen is, in the opinion of most educationists, 
the lowest age at which any child should leave school. 
But this does not mean that we need be satisfied with 
fifteen as the terminus ad quem for the education of the 
normal child. 

The endorsement of the Consultative Committee’s 
Report by the representatives of the Local Education 
Authorities is obviously an event of unusual importance. 
It means that, if the Government still persists in refusing 
facilities for carrying the scheme into effect, it will have 
against it not only the educational enthusiasts, but the 
elected public representatives who will have to foot half 
the bill. In face of such opposition it will be hardly 
plausible to plead “ national economy ”’ as a reason for 
refusing to proceed. The Local Education Authorities— 
many of them with true-blue Tory majorities—have 
certainly no desire to embark upon any wanton waste of 
the ratepayers’ money. If they say they can do the thing 
and want to do it, they mean not only that it can be done 
but that they believe their constituents will back them 
in carrying it through. The plain fact is that the state 
of educational opinion in England has radically altered of 
late years. There was a time when it might have been 
necessary to overcome a large mass even of working-class 
resistance to any raising of the school age. But now there 
is little opposition left, save in certain of the rural districts. 
The value of education is realised, and especially its value 


during the early years of adolescence. An advanesj 
educational policy is certain to be popular, if only it i, 
reasonably thought out and presented. 

Therein lies the chief value of the Consultative Com. 
mittee’s Report. It is an excellent presentation of a cay 
which has been well thought out in advance, so that the 
raising of the school age is presented, not as an isolate 
change but as part of a thorough re-shaping of the system 
of public education. Every sensible working-class parent 
can see for himself that his children will stand a far bette 
chance if the changes which it advocates are carrie 
through. And, as most parents nowadays want to give 
their children the best educational chance they can, most 
parents will back the Consultative Committee’s scheme, 

Whether the Government will yield to pressure and 
back it too, we do not profess to know. We have, indeed, 
given up guessing at the intentions of the astonishing 
Government we have just now. But that even the 
Government will not find it easy to go against the view 
of the Local Education Authorities is clear enough. Lon 
Eustace Percy will have to find fresh arguments ; his old 
ones will serve him no longer. And he will be hard put 
to it, we believe, to find any argument of even superficial 
plausibility. 


THE RIGHT TO HAVE A 
TELEPHONE 


N interesting question has been raised during the 
A week by the action of a London owner of house- 
property who has forbidden the tenants of a block 
of flats to have telephones. Some of the tenants possessed 
telephones already, and these, at the orders of the landlord, 
were removed, though apparently they have been restored 
again. I do not know how the law stands in a matter 
of this kind, but most people—even those who wish the 
telephone had never been invented—will feel that the 
landlord, in denying the right of anyone who wishes to 
have a telephone to have one, has arbitrarily challenged 
one of the fundamental rules of human beings. There 
are all sorts of conditions that a landlord may legitimately 
impose on his tenants. You may love cats, but you can 
hardly contend that a man has a fundamental right to 
keep a cat, if he lives in a block of flats in the middle of 
London. Certainly he has no fundamental right to keep 
a dog. Much less has he the right to keep a pet tiger-cub 
or a baby elephant. No tenant has the right to keep a 
animal that may interfere with the comfort of the other 
tenants, and it is only reasonable that, if a man wishes 
to keep animals, he should be asked to go and live, not 
in a flat, but in a house. 

Whether the landlord has the right to forbid musical 
instruments in a block of flats—I do not mean the legal 
right so much as the moral right—is a more difficult 
question. Nine out of ten musical instruments af 
undoubtedly nuisances. They are, for the most part, 
either a devilish means of playing the wrong music or of 
playing the right music in the wrong way; and, even if 
they play the right music in the right way, they play # 
at the wrong time. There are few flats with soundp 
walls and ceilings, and there is no greater torture than t 
have to listen to noises, the beginning, continuance 
end of which depends on someone over whom one has 
no control. One could scarcely bear Paderewski 
Kreisler as a neighbour in such circumstances. And one 
would get to hate the greatest singer in the world, if be 
lived in the flat overhead, and to regard his voice as more 
hideous than that of a coal-heaver crying coal in 
street. I have myself lived underneath a singer, 
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cursed him at every comma as I wrote. I tried to make 
allowances for him, but the longer he went on—and he 
went on more persistently than the most persistent of the 
pirds—the more I came to wonder how anyone had ever 
come to think the human voice beautiful. The truth is, 
no noise is beautiful that we do not wish to hear. It is 

ible that a man might be able to work in a room in 
which an electric piano or a gramophone was playing the 
loudest music of the loudest century hour after hour. 
But this would be because it was music played at his 
own will and because he could stop it when he wished. 
He would experience none of the irritation that comes of 
having to listen, whether we will or no. He would be 
the master, not the slave, of noise. And the emotional 
difference between a man who is master of a noise and a 
man who is forcibly subjected to it is as great as that 
between a man who goes for a bathe and a man who is 
thrown into the water. 

At the same time, the only noises we seem to resent are 
those for which human beings are responsible. At least, 
I fancy that no man was ever disturbed at his work by 
the singing of blackbirds and thrushes, or complained that 
the wren that had nested in his neighbour’s garden was 
getting on his nerves. Most of the sounds of nature— 
the singing of birds, the roar of the sea, the thunder of a 
waterfall, the wind in the trees—can continue hour after 
hour without our being even conscious of them. We 
seem to be able to ignore them as we cannot ignore the 
noise made by a human voice or by a piano. Whether 
this means that there is some unpleasant and irritating 
quality in the human voice and in instruments made by 
hands, which is not to be found in the voices of the birds, 
Ido not know. It may be thought that the monotony 
of the songs of birds ends by being soothing, and so helps 
us to ignore it as we cannot ignore human music; but, 
on the other hand, the more monotonous human music 
becomes, the more exasperating it becomes and the less 
we can ignore it. There is nothing more maddening than, 
say, “ Valencia” played hour after hour and day after 
day in the flat upstairs. Try to work with the window 
open and with a neighbour’s child, that knows only one 
song—say, “Sleep, baby, sleep ”’—-and that sings it all 
day and every day, and you will know the extremity of 
human misery. It is clear that we will not accept from 
human beings the sounds that we will accept from birds and 
even from cats. It is possible that the human being was 
never meant to sing or to play on instruments, and that 
the protests of flat-dwellers against music are merely a 
natural protest against a kind of noise that ought never 
to have been invented. 

Even so, I doubt whether a landlord has the moral 
tight to forbid the tenants of his flats to play a musical 
instrument. I am positive that he has not the right to 
forbid them to keep a gramophone. A case may be made 
out for forbidding anyone to turn on a gramophone or a 
loud speaker without first shutting the windows; but it 
is unreasonable to prohibit anything on which ordinary 
human beings depend for enjoyment, and there are certain 
inconveniences with which sensitive people must learn to 
put up in the immortal cause of the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. It may be argued that this 
principle should be applicable to the keeping of cats and 
dogs as well as to the possession of gramophones, and, if 
I thought that cats and dogs enjoyed living in flats as 
much as their owners enjoyed keeping them, I might 
agree with this and maintain that the right to keep a cat 
or dog—or, at least, a cat—was fundamental. 

_ Landlords have, however, occasionally attempted to 
interfere with the right of the tenants of their flats, not 
only to keep dogs and cats and pianos, but to have 


children. Flats, like rooms in hotels, have before now 
been refused to prospective tenants merely on the ground 
that they had a baby. Superficially, there may be some- 
thing to be said for this prohibition. Other people’s 
children, like other people’s dogs and other people’s pianos, 
are generally nuisances. A small child can make at least 
as much noise as a grand piano or a Covent Garden soprano. 
Even so, if it is in the general interest that children should 
be born, it is in the general interest that the landlords 
and tenants of flats should learn to put up with them. 
In letting a flat you are not letting rooms in Paradise, and, 
besides, there may be other people’s children even in 
Paradise. Any restriction that prevents a flat-dweller 
from living like an ordinary well-behaved human being is 
obviously contrary to the public interest, and we resent 
it as an invasion of the rights of human beings. 

As for the question of the right to keep a telephone, 
it must surely be referred to the same principle. Clearly 
there is no natural right to have a telephone. The natural 
rights of men are few, and there have been philosophers 
who denied that such things as natural rights exist. Still, 
whether we get them from nature or from the general 
acquiescence of society, the inhabitants of democratic 
countries have by this time possessed themselves of all 
sorts of rights, the exercise of which has become second 
nature to them. Thus we feel that we have a right to 
attend any church we please or none, and to vote for 
any political party we please or none. A landlord who 
refused to accept tenants on the ground that they were 
Primitive Methodists or members of the Labour Party 
would seem even to many who agreed with his religion 
and politics to be an enemy of liberty. Similarly, if a 
landlord were to forbid the tenants of his flats to take in 
any newspaper but the Morning Post, everybody would 
admit that he was attempting to turn freemen into slaves, 
and, if he made a similar distinction in favour of the 
Daily News or the Daily Herald, Liberalism and Labour 
would combine in censuring him. He might, no doubt, 
appeal to a theory of the rights of property which was 
held by many good men only a few generations ago—the 
theory that an owner of property has the absolute right 
to do what he will with his own. On that theory a 
landlord would have a perfect right to forbid a tenant 
to keep a red-haired servant or to invite people who had 
blue eyes to dinner. Such a case, I believe, has never 
been known even in this eternally astonishing world. 
But, if we accepted the full doctrine of the rights of 
property, we should have to uphold a landlord who 
attempted to exercise such rights, and to bid the tenant, 
if he were dissatisfied with the conditions, go and live 
elsewhere. 

I am ignorant of the law, but I fancy that even the 
law, with all its traditional and intelligible prejudice in 
favour of property, refuses to endorse unreasonable con- 
ditions in a contract. And, even if it did not, the common 
sense of our rights would protest against them. This 
common sense will, it seems to me, protest against the 
action of any landlord who tries to prevent a tenant from 
having a telephone. For good or for evil—mostly for 
evil—the telephone has become a necessary of civilised 
life. We have become dependent on it both for business 
and for pleasure. We should miss it almost as much as 
we should miss electric light or gas. To be ordered not 
to have a telephone would seem almost as insufferable 
a limitation of our liberties as to be ordered not to take 
in a newspaper or not to go into a post office, It is not, 
moreover, as if our telephone were a nuisance to our 
neighbours: it is a nuisance only to ourselves and to our 
friends. I do not think that it would be an act of tyranny 
on the part of a democratic Government, elected by a 
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vast majority of the people, to suppress telephones 
altogether. But, so long as telephones are permitted at 
all, one man has as much right to have a telephone as 
another, and to rob a man of his telephone is to rob him 
both of his liberty and of his equality with other men. 
Hence, I contend that the right to have a telephone is, 
pending the general suppression of the instrument, a 
fundamental right, like the right to religious freedom. 
I do not like telephones, but I like people to be able to 
have telephones if they like. ¥. ¥. 


THE MANX MOTOR-CYCLE 
RACES 


HE twentieth century has canonised sport. If 

I this be a crime the chief culprit is the Press which 

requires its ration of daily news, though divorce 
reports be bowdlerised, no dismembered prostitute be 
discovered in brown paper parcels, and no Government 
falls. Sport alone can be depended upon day by day to 
pack the columns with thrills. It is therefore the more 
surprising that the stunt press is barely commencing to 
discover the remarkable motor-cycle races which are 
organised annually in the Isle of Man—and were concluded 
for 1927 last week. There are several obvious reasons for 
such neglect in a thrill-seeking age. The island, of course, 
is distinctly inaccessible, and it only enjoys this very 
remunerative fixture because its quaint little legislature— 
the “ House of Keys "—can lock, bar and bolt the roads to 
ordinary traffic whenever it pleases. 

Motor-cycling is, further, quite unpopular with the 
British public, because the machines have hitherto been 
irritatingly noisy, and are often driven with rather a 
terrifying abandon by many of their youthful owners. 
Moreover, these “T.T.” (tourist trophy) races are not 
primarily run from sporting instincts at all; they are 
nominally technical in their purpose, and have unquestion- 
ably played a major part in establishing British motor- 
eycles as easily the best in the world. But there is a very 
sordid side to them. The manufacturers largely regard 
the racing as publicity. The moral aspects of paying 
£1,000 for the front advertising page of a mammoth daily 
newspaper are subsidiary, if real. Paying for advertise- 
ments in blood is another matter; and two men were 
killed in the Isle of Man last week. Nor is this greed 
limited to the men who build the machines. Jack Hobbs, 
we believe, uses bats made in workshops which are his 
private property ; if he refused to go to the crease against 
Yorkshire until he had completed shrewd bargainings with 
half a dozen batmakers, many of us would cease to respect 
him, though his batting would remain as delightful as ever. 
The Island racers have their price, and with honourable 
exceptions sell themselves to the highest bidder. This 
nasty sub-flavour of commercialism decides many sportsmen 
to ignore the T.T. 

Nevertheless, both for the athlete and for the psycho- 
logist this Manx fixture is packed with interest. Genius 
in practically every game may be analysed into a compound 
of poise and judgment. Judgment, because a Ranjitsinjhi 
must estimate the coming ball as it leaves the bowler’s hand ; 
within a minute fraction of a second he must recognise its 
direction, its speed, its swerve, its “ break,” the height at 
which it will reach him. Having performed this lightning 
mental operation, he must secondly poise himself to treat the 
ball in accordance with its character, remembering also the 
placing of the fieldsmen. The same qualities are valid 


in almost every other sport from Rugby football to bowls. 
But it is very doubtful if these two fundamental factors in 
athletic prowess anywhere touch such heights as in motor- 





ce, 


cycle road-racing. The Manx races are run over seven |a: 
of a triangular course, thirty-seven and a half miles jp 
length. Not many years ago every inch of the route 
might have been described as country lane or moorland 
track. Aided by the fortunes poured into the Manx 
exchequer by the engineering trade, much of the road has 
been widened and improved. But apart from a score or s9 
of really nasty corners, the course is still an interminable 
tangle of bends. Every motorist knows how a route which 
seems straight at twenty miles an hour is transformed into 
a series of perilous twists if his speed rises to forty. These 
motor-cyclists actually cover the Manx lap at approximately 
seventy miles an hour, inclusive of stops to refill their tanks, 
and inclusive also of the quite severe climb over the shoulder 
of Snaefell, where they rise to nearly two thousand feet. 
Where the track doubles back on itself, they must slow to 
perhaps twenty miles an hour. They are only able to 
maintain their extraordinary average speed because they 
accelerate to over one hundred m.p.h. wherever they can. 
A hundred miles an hour is a terrible speed on a concrete 
track, such as Brooklands or Montléry. It is infinitely more 
terrible when essayed down a long slope terminating in an 
S bend, or in the drop off a mountain side with a bottle-neck 
corner as the exit, and a quarter inch steel rod as the arbiter 
of the brakes which separate the rider from death. 

The two fundamental athletic qualities of poise and judg- 
ment have been mentioned. It is literally heartstopping 
to watch these daredevils go into a twisting lane at eighty 
miles an hour. On the knuckle of such a bend their wheels 
hug the gutter on the inside of the bend. The furious 
swirl of their speed carries them right over against the far 
hedge as they quit the bend; and instantly they re-poise 
themselves for another bend of equal peril which confronts 
them immediately. The boy cyclist who delivers butcher's 
meat has an instinctive knowledge of centrifugal force, 
and may be seen daily heeling his body and his cycle in 
towards the centre of a bend. This trick does not suffice 
the T.T. riders. It would not give adequate grip to the 
tiny area of tyre on which they depend for road adhesion; 
the tyre would slip outwards, and a broken man would be 
battered on the tarmacadam. So they heel their cycles 
inwards at crazy angles, till the handlebar threatens to 
touch earth; and simultaneously they hold their bodies 
vertical, so that a maximum weight presses downward on 
the few square inches of tyre which touch the road at any 
given moment. A lovely rhythm is discernible when such 
a genius as Bennett or Simpson goes into a fast double 
bend. They come up to it at seventy or eighty miles an 
hour, and an ordinary athlete gasps at the prospect of 8 
hideous smash. Just when a tangent course looks inevit- 
able, over goes the machine towards the horizontal, and the 
body swings out in the opposite direction. A right angle 
crash into the wall seems a matter of split seconds, when the 
cycle flattens over to the other side miraculously, the body 
maintaining the vertical. A concussion smites the eats, 
and the man has gone, to return and repeat the miradle 
in half an hour. During that half hour’s absence he has 
been incessantly occupied with similar feats, and his soft 
pulpy body somehow bears nearly four hours of such stress, 
clinging to a rigid framework of steel, which is practically 
devoid of springs. There is no denying the sheer, 
genius of these men, regarded as pure athletes, whatever 
we may feel about the more sordid aspects of the back- 
ground. 

In spite of these wild excitements the races are not perfect 
from the spectacular point of view. Wherever the spectator 
stations himself, he can see each man but seven times 
in a day, and that only for a few seconds at a time. At 
the grandstand the race can be followed in precise detail, 
each rider’s progress being pictorially recorded on gist 
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boards with the aid of messages telephoned by observers 
stationed at intervals round the course. But this stand is 
puilt on a straight mile, down which the men pass like 
shells. If the spectator prefers to get behind a wall on one 
of the faster corners, he will behold the superb achievements 
previously described ; but he will behold them ad nauseam ; 
with fifty starters and seven laps, he will see his chosen 
corner taken 300 odd times in the course of four or five 
hours; and it will pall on him. Moreover, his notion 
of the fierce struggle between the half dozen fastest men will 
tend to become vague as the day wears on. He should, 
therefore, provide himself with some sort of motor vehicle 
and an ordnance map, aided by which he can view the 
racing from five or six different points, returning to the 
stands for the finish. 

Grandmotherly counsels may dislike the occasional 
fatalities which accompany the event. But motor-cycle 
racing is no more dangerous than hunting. Fast motoring 
of all kinds forms «# useful safety valve for the virile instincts 
of the young, and protects the community from other and 
more harmful exuberances. A nation whose youth was 
content to play ping-pong or breed fancy mice would 
be decadent. It is gratifying to realise that in one industry 
and in one sport Great Britain is still supreme. Italy and 
Spain and South Africa and Australia sent their representa- 
tives to the island, only to find themselves quite outclassed. 
France and Germany and Holland and Belgium would have 
sent their riders, if they had not known it was useless. 
Minor events of the same character are held on the Continent, 
and if Britain sends even a small team across the Channel 
she is practically certain of victory. Our considerable 
export trade in motor-cycles and their parts is very largely 
based on the convincing demonstration of quality which 
these races afford year by year. In addition, it is cant 
to pretend that these races do not improve the design and 
construction of motor-cycles. They are directly responsible 
for the very high horse-power now procurable from quite 
small engines, which in turn make cheap and light machines 
practicable. It will never be possible for every British 
artisan to follow Detroit’s example, and own his own car ; 
but he may some day be assured a motor-bicycle or a sidecar. 
Gearboxes, brakes, steering, spring forks—all these vital 
elements of the cycle improve annually, and the Manx 
races dictate many an experiment and inspire many an 
advance in such components. 

These technical, commercial, and social aspects of a 
queer and appalling sport can interest but the few. But 
there is nobody so coldblooded that the human aspects 
will not grip him, if once he sees the race. Hobbs and 
Sutcliffe, holding the fort against Gregory and Macdonald, 
adventured but their wickets. These motor-cyclists carry 
their lives in their hands. Last week Dixon, a Middles- 
borough cycle dealer, out to win one of the races, shaped 
himself for the 100 m.p.h. drop down a half-mile hill with a 
corner at the foot. His course must hug the outside hedge. 
He saw that a slower rider would seize the last inches of 
tarmac just at the moment when they would be abreast. 
Never hesitating, he went right down into the gutter. 
His machine reared up on its back wheel like a mustang 
as It took the ditch. He fought it, beat it down, passed 
his man, ground on his brakes for the corner, and passed 
on to victory, all in a couple of seconds. 

GrorrreEyY WEALD. 


Correspondence 


THE TRADE UNIONS BILL 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 
Sin,—The alleged purchase by us of 10,000 copies of a Tory 
Party pamphlet is not authentic; it is merely an amusing 
myth, Either your “ Political Correspondent” was innocently 


misled by an unknown humourist or else he was simply indulging 
a little earlier than is usual in a “ silly season” stunt.—Yours, 


etc., W. W. HENDERSON, 
The Labour Party, Secretary, 
33 Eccleston Square, Press and Publicity Department. 
S.W.1. 
June 21st. 


THE SPELLING OF RUSSIAN NAMES 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTesMan. 

S1r,—In the letter from me which you publish to-day a slip 
occurs, due either to indistinct writing or to a misprint, namely, 
the introduction of a u in place of the second a in Natasha. 

Lord Edward Gleichen claims too much. The British Academy 
system of transliteration from Russian involves the use of no 
letter or sign not employed in the R.G.S.’s system, and it 
seems unreasonable to deny a distinguished foreign writer, who 
was well acquainted with our language, the right to spell his 
name in a way that suggests to English readers the correct 


pronunciation.—Yours, etc., 
AYLMER MAUDE. 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Str,—Some remarkable statements appear in your corre- 
spondence columns about the spelling of Russian names. One 
correspondent says: “* We do not write Pwangcarray (Poincaré) 
in some attempt to render the pronunciation.” Of course not : 
but the correspondent misses the essential point which causes 
the need of transliteration. 

The Russian alphabet contains certain characters that cannot 
be written in our script as single letters. For example, the 
Russian letter which is printed w (like the prongs of a three- 
pronged fork) cannot be transported bodily into our Latin 
script. Its sound has to be represented in our language by 
the combination “sh” (as in “ should"), and in French by 
the combination “ch” (as in “ chose”). As I pointed out 
last year in one of your contemporaries in a correspondence 
on this very subject, the name of the great Russian singer 
should be written “ SHaliapin”’ because it starts in Russian 
with the three-prong sign mentioned above. The spelling 
** CHaliapine ” is for us erroneous and comes from the French, 
the “e” being added to avoid what would otherwise be a nasal 
ending in the latter language. 

Furthermore, transliteration should be effected in letters or 
combinations of letters that always have the same values. Hence 
Prince Mirsky is not right in using the spelling ‘“* Chekhov ” for 
the Russian dramatist’s name. With us “ Ch” has not always 
the value we find in “ church ""—compare: character, chagrin, 
loch. We have, however, a combination “tch” (like in 
* watch,” “ catch") which always has the sound we associate 
with “ch” in the word “church,” and consequently should 
invariably be used for the transliteration of that sound. Hence 
** Tchehov *? seems much the sounder spelling. The middle con- 
sonant here is in Russian a strong guttural with the sound of 
the Greek “x,” and as I regard the combination “kh” as 
clumsy I prefer the single aspirate “ h,” which is close enough 
for all practical purposes. Nor should it be forgotten that in 
Polish the actual combination “ch (Latin script) represents 
the guttural sound as in German. The final double “ ff” in 
the transliteration of Russian names has always been silly—one 
is quite sufficient if the use of the actual “ v ” is not preferred. 
—Yours, etc., “ TOURNEBROCHE.”’ 


To the Editor of Twe New StaTesMan. 

Sin,—Mr. Aylmer Maude—unwittingly, it seems—has con- 
demned the British Academy's system of transliterating Russian. 
The moment you admit the notion of pronunciation into a 
scheme of transliteration, you admit the principle of confusion. 
I repeat that there are only two rules for Russian: (1) Assign 
one invariable and reasonable English symbol to each Russian 
symbol; (2) Spell all Russian words and names as they are 
spelled in Russian. 

Nothing can make “ Tolstoy ‘* the correct transliteration of the 
Russian form ; it is Tolstol, or Tolstoi, if you like. If the British 
Academy uses a y for the i here, how does it transliterate the 
entirely different vowel ery? With a y, presumably, as everybody 
else is compelled to do (it is one of the things in Russian trans- 
literation that seems to be univeral—here and abroad); so 
that you have a y transliterating two different vowels, whose 
difference of pronunciation is so important that it changes the 
meanings of words; and, furthermore, you probably have i 
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and y transliterating the same vowel, i, according to its place 
in the Russian word. 

I feel strongly about this matter, for I have spent hours and 
hours trying to discover the correct spellings of Russian names 
for a translation of a German work on Bolshevism, written by a 
Hungarian who so strongly believed in pronunciation that it was 
impossible to tell what system of transliteration, if any, he had 
adopted. With a good system, it should be possible, with only 
a knowledge of the Russian alphabet, to put the Russian names 
back into their original script letter for letter. 

On your question, What is a man to do who does not know the 
Russian forms ?—I can give at least one hint; don’t put ff at 
the end of Russian names—Voikov, I think, not Voikoff. (Would 
the British Academy spell this Voykov ?).—Yours, etc., 

22 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 1. F. S. Furr. 

June 18th. 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTESMAN. 

Srr,—In last week’s issue of your paper Mr. Maude wrote about 
the spelling of Russian names. I should be glad if you would 
let me urge the advisability of indicating the place of the tonic 
accent which has such an important effect on the pronunciation, 
as it alters in many cases the vowel-sounds. I often hear people 
say Tiargenev and Rachmaninov—instead of accentuating the 
second syllable which is correct. Borodino instead of Borodiné 
is almost universal. There the correct position of the accent 
practically turns the first two o’s into a’s. One of the worst 
cases is that of Woronzow—the name of a road in St. John’s 
Wood. The spelling must be taken from the German. It 
should be Vorontsév, and again the first two o’s are modified 
to a’s. It is always difficult to guess at the accentuation of a 
proper-name, and it would be a great boon if writers (translators 
and others) writing Russian names would accentuate them. 
The town name written Mogilev, or Mohilev (there is no h in 
Russian) is really pronounced Mogily6v—owing to the place of 
the accent.—Yours, etc., SIDNEY JERROLD. 


THE CRUFLTY OF GREYHOUND RACING 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I hope you will allow me to offer in your columns a 
protest against the new so-called “* sport ” of greyhound racing. 
If the S.P.C.A. will not interfere, there is, I believe, a special 
society devoted to the interests of dogs which ought surely to 
take action. No one can deny that these races, in which the 
dogs are induced to run themselves to the point of utter 
exhaustion, are founded upon a deliberate swindle—a swindle 
perpetrated at the expense of a domestic animal which above 
all others has always been known as “ the friend of man.” 

I have not seen the “ hare”’ that is used for the purpose of 
these contests, but I understand that it is a dummy dressed in 
the skin of a real hare and that its speed is so regulated that 
however great may be the efforts made by the dogs they can 
never catch it. For my present purpose I need only quote the 
report in the Times of last Monday’s “‘ meeting ’’ at the White 
City, in which it is stated that the hare “* never failed to disappear 
into its tunnel a few yards ahead of the winning, but sorely 
disappointed, dog.” What right have we to treat dogs in this 
fashion ? How can we hope to retain that trust which they so 
implicitly and even pathetically repose in us, if we habitually 
practise upon them this sort of deception ? There are members of 
the present Government who have shown themselves to be true 
lovers of dogs, but if none of these are able to act, Lord Banbury, 
at any rate, may surely be relied upon to make a protest in the 
House of Lords. Why should it be regarded as less culpable 
to deceive dogs than to deceive our fellow men and women ?— 
Yours, etc., MARGARET Hata. 

[Would it be better to provide a real hare so that the winning 
dog should not be “ disappointed’? In such a case it seems 
so hard to decide which party has the superior claim upon our 
humane consideration—the chaser or the chased. Perhaps we 
ought to attempt altogether to suppress the chasing instinct of 
hounds, but would not that also be cruel? Pending some 
satisfactory solution of this dilemma—or rather trilemma— 
the sport might perhaps be allowed to continue for the present. 
Ail the same we certainly see the point about the inevitable 
me — "—it is very hard on the winning dog.— 


THE THETFORD FOREST 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The responsibility for the views of which Mr. Stevenson 
disapproves in his letter this week is, of course, entirely mine. 
I should have theught it sufficiently clear that I wrote purely 


———— 


from a naturalist’s standpoint, but since Mr. Stevenson raise 
the economic issue, it deserves a few comments. His basic 
assumption is that the new Thetford forest is going to 
“to replace England’s vanishing forests.” Obviously, in this 
particular case a satisfactory timber yield is the only possible 
justification for such an expenditure of national revenue ang 
such a dislocation of the indigenous fauna. But will a satis. 
factory timber yield be secured? The soil is not all so poor 
as Mr. Stevenson suggests, but unfortunately the pine belts 
planted all over the district during the last century are rank 
with tortrix moth. When the new plantations reach the 
appropriate stage of growth the leading shoots will ine 

be attacked, and independent forestry experts with whom [ 
have discussed the question are openly sceptical of their 
chances of surviving to become timber worth the cost of 
transport. 

Further, it is an axiom of good forestry that birds of prey 
are to be protected and rabbits, etc., kept down. But in this 
new Thetford forest the shooting rights have a value beyond 
the wildest dreams of a forest officer. Pheasants and rabbits 
are extraordinarily abundant, and have to remain so; while 
birds of prey are anathema to the dominant interest of game 
preservation, and their repression takes away the chief merit 
of a forest as the home of a balanced fauna. A decent scheme 
of afforestation would be welcomed by any sound naturalist, 
but so long as it is the English conception of a forest to plant 
only ground guaranteed to be too barren for anything else 
except heather, and to combine the mutually destructive ideals 
of forestry and intensive game-preserving, so long will it be 
necessary to criticise means which can never lead to the 
attainment of an unquestionably desirable end.—Yours, etc. 

Oxford. E. M. NIcHo.son. 

June 18th. 


A CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—On my return from Geneva, where I have been 
presiding over the meetings of the International Council of 
Women during the last fortnight, my attention has been called 
to a statement in the letter from the Society for the Prevention 
of Venereal Disease, p. 246 of your issue of June 4th. 

The second paragraph of this letter states that the policy 
of the Society for the Prevention of Venereal Disease has been 
endorsed, among others, by the International Council of Women. 
May I, throvgh your columns, ask the Hon. Secretary whea 
and where the International Council of Women expressed this 
agreement ?—Yours, etc., 

IsHBEL ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR, 
President, 


June 21st. International Council of Women. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE 


To the Editor of TazE New STaTESMAN. 

Str,—May I be allowed to reply to Mr. Walter Payne's 
letter in your issue of June 4th, which I have only just seen 
on my return from New York? 

It is clever of Mr. Payne to suggest that I am one of those 
cranks who “ condemn everything which endeavours to exist 
without subsidy” or otherwise than “ upon the losses of rare 
and good-natured people.” I should never condemn an exper 
mental or any other kind of theatre merely for paying its way 
or for making money. But financial profit should be the 
consequence of a theatrical policy and not the policy itself. 

Mr. Payne, however, declares that he and his fellow-directors 
of the Arts Theatre Club are not primarily producers of plays. 
This method of evading responsibility is too ingenuous. Suppose 
we consider Mr. Payne and his fellow-directors simply % 
proprietors of a club and lessees of a theatre. Why have they 
then diminished the rental value of their theatre by keeping the 
general public out of it? Is it in order to get a subsidy for their 
club which otherwise offers too little to its members ? But who 
is going to pay for this subsidy? The club members do not pay: 
because Mr. Payne insists that they are getting value for thelr 
money. Then it can only be the experimenters in the theatre, 
the producers of plays, who will pay. We can now und 
why Mr. Payne declares that he and his directors are not pro 
ducers of plays. Also, we understand the reason for their policy 
of the open door to all experimenters, since they are co 
only with letting the theatre profitably. And this bears out 
my criticism that there is no theatrical policy behind the Arts 
Theatre Club.—Yours, etc., W. J. TURNER. 
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UNJUST CRITICISM 


To the Editor of Tak New Sraresman. 

Sin,—Considering that in her review of my story The 
Marionette in your issue of to-day’s date, Miss Royde-Smith 
does give me praise it may seem meticulous to protest against 
three-fourths of what she says. But the truth is that her 

of the story is in almost every particular incorrect, 
and as the book has a half-symbolical meaning, this really makes 
nonsense of it. Most of the action consists of the father’s 
attempts to lead his half-witted son to sanity. Miss Royde- 
Smith asserts—for what reason I cannot comprehend—that the 
father “‘ set about trying to kill him.” She says that “ very 
long walks up mountains ” (there was one not very long walk 
up one mountain) “* strained the child’s heart” (his heart was 
never strained). She says that when his father took him to the 
marionette theatre “‘ this drove the poor boy completely off his 
head,” whereas it improved his state immensely. She says that 
the father is a “* German professor ” and “ a little mad,” whereas 
he is an Austrian and quite sane. The summary is so fantas- 
tically wrong in every essential that I am forced to draw atten- 
tion to it. A just criticism of a book can only follow on a 
correct reading of it.—Yours, etc., 

June 18th. Epwin Murr. 

Our reviewer writes: ‘‘ I read Mr. Muir’s book most care- 

y and parts of it more than once, and I commented on the 
impressions which I derived from the printed word. But perhaps 
some of its ‘symbolism’ escaped me—that is always the 
troublesome thing about symbolism.”’—Eb. N.S.] 


GEORGE FOX AT LICHFIELD 


To the Editor of THe New SrTaresMAn. 

Sm,—In your courteous review (June 18th) of certain Quaker 
books written by myself and others, you recall Fox’s action 
at Lichfield, his shouting through the streets “ Woe to the 
bloody city.” Prof. James in his’ work, Varieties of Religious 
Ezperience, says that Fox’s Journal “abounds in entries of this 
sort” (p. 7). As a matter of fact there is no other entry of 
this sort at all. Not by way of excusing his action (for we all 
wish that it had not happened), but by way of accounting for it, 
may I quote a passage from my book The Personality of George 


Foz (pp. 6-7)? 
Fox’s own explanation is that (as he discovered later) a thousand 
Christians had m massacred there in Roman times, but of this 


there is no evidence that would now be accepted as historical. It 
would, however, appear that some undefined sense of martyrdom 
was haunting him—he saw a channel of blood in the streets, “and 
the market-place was like a pool "—‘‘ the sense of this blood was 
upon me,” he says. He was probably under the subconscious 
influence of a horror of the city acquired in his early years. As 
will be mentioned later, he was of an extraordinarily sympathetic, 
in fact psychic, disposition, and his mother, “of the stock of the 
martyrs.” must have told him of the woman who, in the reign of 
Mary, had been taken from ‘“ Mancetter in Warwickshire,” two miles 
from their home, to be burned at Lichfield, not far away. And she 
would also tell him of the man who had, in like manner, suffered 
there [in 1612] twelve years before Fox was born. He had been 
for putting forth heretical opinions concerning the person 
of Christ. then, on Fox’s innermost being from early years 
there had been branded a knowledge of these terrible events, it 
is easy to understand how, when his strangely sensitive mind was 
overwrought by the shocking imprisonment of the previous six 
months, the sight of the three spires [which, he says, “struck at 
my life”) brought a rush of newly awaked horror at the cruelty 
for which they stood under both Roman and Anglican rule. 
His act was an isolated one and not part of some orgy of madness. 
At the outset he had a sense of the Divine command not only to 
leave his shoes with the shepherds but also “to them to let 
no one have them except they | ang: for them.” He went back to 
the shepherds, still feeling the fire of the Lord all over him, gave 
some money, washed his feet, wondering all the while at his 
strange adventure, and in perfect sanity went his way. 
—Yours, etc., 


72 Westborough, Scarborough. 


A. NEAVE BRAYSHAW. 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 
To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Siz,—Will you kindly allow me through the columns of 
your paper to plead for the “ Children’s Country Holidays 
Fund,” which is sorely in need of funds? The school holiday 
8pproaches, and gutters and pavements of by-streets in the 
poorest owed of London will soon be aswarm with children. 

r sunshine for them merely lights up more unpityingl 
the crowded homes and drab, ee in which they live.” 

I plead with all lovers of children, and especially with fathers 
and mothers, who are arranging their own children’s holiday, 
to think of these other poor little ones who cannot have a holiday 






without their help. Last summer the “ Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund ” sent away 27,102 for a fortnight. Please help 
them to send at least the same number this year. Every £1 
received will send another child away. Donations should be 
sent to the “ Children’s Country Holidays Fund” (Room B), 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2.—Yours, etc., 

June 14th. ETHEL SNOWDEN. 


Miscellany 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 


LANGUAGE 


AST week there was held in London an 
International Conference on English. It was 
an Anglo-American conference held under 

_ the auspices of the Royal Society of Literature, 

and its avowed purpose was “ to discuss and inaugurate 
an International Council of English with reference to 
the problems of the common language of the English- 
speaking countries.” Lord Balfour presided at the 
first meeting. America was represented by nine 
writers and Professors whose names are not known 
to the English public. Great Britain was represented 
by Sir Israel Gollancz, Sir Henry Newbolt, Professor 
Boas, Mr. John Bailey, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. J. C. 
Squire and three or four others. After sitting for two 
days the Conference decided to form the said Inter- 
national Council as “an investigating body which 
will consider facts as to disputed usage and other 
questions of language in the various English-speaking 
countries, and give the results of its investigations 
the widest possible publicity ; in short, will maintain 
the traditions and foster the development of our 
common tongue.” The Council is to consist of one 
hundred members—fifty from the United States and 
fifty from the British Empire. 

We must hope that the forthcoming dicta of this 
precious fifty-fifty Council will be received with 4 
cisely the respect they are likely to deserve—which is 
to say none at all. Taking the scheme as a whole, 
it is hard to imagine how its sheer fatuity could be 
surpassed. It is extremely desirable, to say the least, 
that every necessary effort should be made to preserve 
some standard of pure idiomatic English. But from 
what quarter is the preservation of such a standard 
in any way ‘eonctenell ? The answer is “ Solely from 
America.” Yet we are asked to collaborate with the 
Americans on the problem; we are to make bargains 
about our own tongue; there is to be a system of give 
and take. Is it conceivable that any really living 
literary language could ever be “ developed ” on such 
lines ? Why should we offer to discuss the subject 
at all with America? We do not want to interfere 
with their language ; why should they seek to interfere 
with ours? That their huge hybrid population of 
which only a small minority are even racially Anglo- 
Saxons should use English as their chief means of 
intercommunication is our misfortune, not our fault. 
They certainly threaten our language, but the only 
way in which we can effectively meet that threat is 
by assuming—in the words of the authors of The 
King’s English—that “‘ Americanisms are foreign words 
and should be so treated.” In any compromise 
between the King’s English and the President’s 
English there can be no imaginable advantage. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that the proposed 
composition of the “‘ International Council ” is palpably 
absurd. The English language proper belongs to the 

ple who dwell south of Hadrian’s Wall, east of the 
Welsh hills and north of the English Channel. But the 
people who live in this area are to have only a minority 
representation. We cannot treat the question on 
Imperial lines. The Canadians have adopted most of 
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the vulgarisms of the United States. The Australians 
have their own semi-American patois. The New 
Zealanders speak and write pretty pure English. 
But the South African form of the English language 
shows a definitely Dutch tendency. The Irish and the 
Scotch also, although they use our language, have no 
right to any voice whatever in our own use of it. Even 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, who in spite of his strange accent 
writes English so supremely well, is obviously not 
entitled to assume the authority of an arbiter con- 
cerning a language which is not his own. If any 
foreigner were to be admitted to such a Council we 
should certainly, if he were still alive, prefer the Polish 
Conrad to the Irish Shaw, because Conrad under- 
stood the genius of the English language in a way in 
which Shaw never has and never will. He is all for 
freak spellings and Celtic pronunciations such as that 
of the “h” in “ what” and the “r” in heart; and 
though in his writing these Irish eccentricities have no 
serious importance, it is surely obvious that we cannot 
ee him as an authority upon what is or is not 
g or pure English. 

The American point of view was exhibited clearly 
enough during the debates of the Conference. They 
complained in particular of two misuses which in 
their opinion were “fouling the language.” One of 
these was the use of “whom” when it should be 
“‘ who,” and the other was the use of the phrase “ he 
don’t.” The first of these is, of course, utterly unknown 
in England, and the second, though common enough 
in the “ best circles” in America, is never heard in 
this country save from the mouths of people who 
make no pretence of education. If these misuses are 
“‘ problems,” they are certainly American, not English, 
problems. More enlightening still was the suggestion 
of Dr. Canby (U.S.A.) that “the task of the Council 
should be to find out the facts as to usage, grammar, 
Americanisms, Anglicisms and kindred subjects.” The 
word “ Anglicism”’ has a definite meaning in regard 
to foreign languages, but in relation to the English 
language it has no meaning for us at all—or is a 
synonym for “ English.” What Dr. Canby meant by 
it presumably was some usage which his own country 
had not adopted. His point of view, at any rate, 
was clear enough. He claimed for America a right 
-_ to our own to decide what is English and 
what is not! 


That is a claim which we cannot too emphatically 
repudiate. The American language is the American 
language, and the English language is the English 
language. In some respects the Americans may fairly 
claim superiority. ‘‘ Side walk,” for example, is a 
better word than “ pavement,” and “ fall ”’ an infinitely 
better word than “autumn.” If we do not adopt 
these better words it is simply because of their 
** American flavour”’; and the instinct which makes 
us reject them, though unfortunate in certain cases, 
is profoundly right. The only way to preserve the 
amet of the English language is to present a steadily 

ostile resistance to every American innovation. From 
time to time we may adopt this word or that, or 
sometimes a whole vivid phrase. But for all serious 
lovers of the English tongue it is America that is the 
only dangerous enemy. She must develop her own 
language and allow us to develop ours regardless of 
what linguistic developments may be taking place in 
New York or Melbourne, in Memphis or Montreal. 

This is surely a right which we may claim—to do 
what we will with our language. Other nations may 
use it if they wish, but that is their concern, not ours, 
and their use of it does not entitle them to even a 
single voice in its authoritative definition. The new 
Council may possibly evolve some new standard of 
Anglo-American speech and writing which may be 
useful to those who write and speak in both countries, 





——e, 





but that new language will certainly not be English. 
The English language is our own, and we may do 
what we please with it, and we cannot submit to any 
sort of foreign dictation or even influence about it 
without destroying it. An authoritative “‘ Council” 
to decide doubtful questions which must inevitably 
arise from time to time might be very useful indeed, 
but such a body ought not to include more than one 
Scotsman and one Irishman; and it should certainly 
not include even a single American. 

Probably this new “ General Council on English” 
will come to nothing, not only because its professed 
purpose is palpably absurd, but because some of its 
leading members are obviously uneasy about the whole 
project. Even from the meagre reports which have 
been published of the proceedings of the Conference, 
we are led to suspect that Sir Israel Gollancz has little 
love of the scheme, and Mr. Squire when he spoke 
talked excellent but essentially irrelevant good sense. 
We obviously cannot admit that the English langu 
contains “ Anglicisms ’”—because that admission would 
imply that our language belongs to everybody who 
uses it—including negroes and Middle-Westerners and 
Americanised Poles and Italians. That is the funda- 
mental point. “ Anglicisms” are English tout court. 
And on the question of what words and idioms are 
to be used or to be forbidden we cannot afford any 
kind of compromise or even discussion with the semi- 
demi-English-speaking populations of overseas. Their 
choice is to accept our authority or else make their 
own language. So bad cess to this new “ Council” 
and all its works. Ww. W. 


ADAPTED FROM RONSARD 


(4 Cassandre. Odes, I. 17.) 


ARLING, come; perchance the rose 
That this morning blushed, yet blows, 


By the sun not overthrown, 
But, illumined from the west, 
Crumpleless in crimson dressed, 
Rivals with your cheek alone. 


Ay! for what a trifling space, 
Darling, she flaunted in her place! 
Ay, me! she let her petals fall! 
Truly is Nature a step-dame, 

If flower the dawn lit like a flame 
At evening give no light at all! 


Dare to believe me! dare, Darling, 
While your veins are rich with spring, 
To profit by your freshest bloom ! 
Cull, O cull! what joys you may; 
For on your beauty age will lay, 
As on this flower, withering doom ! 
T. Sturce Moore. 


Drama 
THE GREAT GOD BROWN 


UGENE O’NEILL is the most interesting dramatist 
E writing in English at the present time, and in 
presenting The Great God Brown the Stage Society 

has added another to its list of services rendered to the 
contemporary theatre. Mr. O’Neill divides his play into 
thirteen scenes, and gives to it no unity of either place 
or time. Nevertheless, as every play must have a beginning 
and an end, he begins with a group of parents and children 
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on the pier of a casino, and ends with another group of 
ts and children on the same Casino pier, the children 
of the prologue having become the parents of the epilogue, 
But this does not mean—as it would mean if it were the 
ground plan of a more conventional dramatist—that the 
play has progressed through time from the childhood to 
age of a single generation. On the contrary, we soon 
discover in The Great God Brown that Mr. O'Neill is playing 
tricks with time and that, although he makes use of the 
normal sequence of cause and effect within any single 
scene and from scene to scene whenever it suits him, yet 
the essential drama of his play is timeless and has neither 
nor end. It is because this timeless drama is 
artificially fitted upon a skeleton of cause and effect, 
operating in the normal extension by which events in the 
life of men and women are customarily presented to us, 
that many of the audience found the play incomprehensible. 
But I think that the way in which Mr. O'Neill has succeeded 
in spreading out his timeless drama, so that the greater 
part of it coincides with the time framework, is remarkable, 
and in this he reveals himself to be a dramatist and a man 
of the theatre. 

In the prologue the father and mother of William A. 
Brown discuss the future of their son “ Billy,” whom 
they are sending to college. The father is a self-made 
man, a contractor who at the suggestion of his wife wants 
his son to be an educated man and an architect, and bring 
the firm of Brown and Anthony to further greatness. 
Brown had previously declared that he would not send 
his son to college to learn to be good for nothing, but 
when his wife cleverly suggested that his partner Anthony 
was sending his son Dion to college in order to become 
an architect, Brown senior had given way at once. 

The two boys, Dion Anthony and William Brown, are 
in love with the same girl, Margaret. Margaret refuses 
William Brown and accepts Dion. The next scene presents 
us with Margaret and Dion married. All the parents are 
dead; Dion has sold out his interest in the business, 
which his college friend, William Brown, who is still 
unmarried, has made more successful than ever. Dion 
is a Bohemian who is dissatisfied with his painting and 
has spent nearly all his inheritance. In the course of 
the play Margaret approaches William Brown for help; 
he takes on Dion as an assistant draughtsman, his business 
prospers on Dion's ideas; but Dion drinks and dissipates 
until he dies of heart-failure. At this point the sequence 
of events in the average novel or play would have been 
that the rich William Brown now would succeed to the 
inheritance of Dion, marry the widow Margaret, bring 
up Dion’s three children and have further children of his 
own. But for Mr. O’Neill there is an inner significance 
to such a history, and he has prepared us so that at this 
point in the conflict between the two men we can accept 
the idea that not only has William A. Brown killed Dion 
Anthony, but that in some mysterious way Dion has 
passed into him, so that one is reminded of the ancient 
priestly ritual of the killer eating the body of the victim 
80 as to assimilate his virtues. 

Henceforth Brown is both Brown and Dion, and leads 
& double life. And it was to make this clear that Mr. 
O'Neill had recourse to masks. From the beginning of 
the play Dion has a mask which he puts on or off according 
a8 he is being himself or acting a part. Brown uses no 
mask at the beginning because he himself is a mask. 
There is no real man there needing to conceal and protect 
himself from the world. That Mr. O'Neill means this is 
quite clear from the remark made by Cybel, the harlot 
and symbolical earth-mother, who, when asked by Brown 
why Dion is so attractive to all women, replies ‘ because 
he is alive.” Dion is the creative fertile man, and the 





tragedy of Brown is that he can live and create only 
through Dion. When Dion has entered into Brown, 
Brown becomes alive and needs a mask. It is Dion— 
as Mr. O’Neill makes clear—not Margaret whom Brown 
really loves, because Dion is essential to Brown; he is 
the life-principle without which Brown has no existence, 
and it as Dion that Brown is acceptable to Margaret. 
Therefore, after Dion’s death Brown always appears to 
Margaret in the mask of Dion, and Margaret thinks her 
husband still lives and goes on loving him, 

Here Mr. O'Neill shows himself a far better psychologist 
than the average novelist or dramatist, who would have 
had us believe that after the death of Dion, Margaret 
could love Brown. Mr. O'Neill has an acute sense of 
the permanence, or rather the timelessness, of reality. 
Margaret can only love Dion for ever and ever and ever, 
no matter how long the world lasts. The process of 
“time” alters nothing, can alter nothing. But the use 
of masks, the continued existence of Dion in Brown and 
of Brown as merely a cypher or a mask representing 
“absence of Dion ” or absence of life, mere non-existence, 
pure nothingness, do not suffice to give reality to 
the drama; and while we can accept the intellectual 
abstraction which separates Dion from Brown and makes 
Dion wholly Dionesque and Brown wholly Brownesque, 
the play demands that Brown should be more than a 
symbol, Brown must have an identity, a personality, 
an individuality of his own, or there is no drama. Mr, 
O’Neill has not faced this problem. His Brown is pure 
nothing, the mere verbal antithesis to Dion’s “ life,” so 
there is no real and impassioned conflict in this play, and 
yet Mr, O’Neill keeps Brown going through his last two 
acts as if he were a live human being by the trick of 
lending him Dion’s life. 

Obviously the play began as an attack on the standardised 
American business man, the “ Great God Brown,” who is 
efficient and becomes rich because he has none of the 
human qualities which divert his energies into com- 
mercially non-productive channels. It will not do to 
object that in reality, even in America, no business man 
is so purely a business man as to be wholly a “ Brown,” 
for Mr. O’Neill is only concerned with the Brownness of 
Brown and has a right to abstract it to clarify his own 
and our ideas. But a character should be something 
more than an intellectual idea, The artist has to create 
a more complex form of life, and this Mr, O'Neill, 
it seems to me, has failed to do. His play is half-baked ; 
the ideas and the humanity do not fuse into one complete 
whole. Nevertheless it is alive in flashes. Mr, O’Neill 
has evolved a living language of his own which is occasion- 
ally rich and expressive and delightfully fresh. Some of 
the speeches given to Dion are superb—the apostrophe to 
his mother, for example, the scenes with Cybel and the 
savage outburst in which he declares that glue is what 
the universe needs, more glue. Also Mr. O'Neill is capable 
of striking out at need into such a remark as “ One gets 
to recognise everything and to see nothing,” and he is 
free of the greatest vice of the imaginative writer who 
has the poetic faculty, namely, the use of verbal imagery 
which is not strictly relevant to the dramatic situation. 

The play was very well produced by Mr, Peter Godfrey. 
Mr. Oliver Messel’s masks were lacking in individual 
character, so that one could not easily tell the differenee 
between Dion’s and Brown’s; but perhaps this was 
intentional. I thought Miss Mary Clare’s performance 
as Cybel full of exquisite tact. Miss Moyra MacGill was 


satisfying as Margaret. Mr. Gielgud and Mr. Hugh 
Williams put a great deal of good thoughtful work into 
Dion and Brown, and the latter improved surprisingly in 
W. J. Turner. 


the second half of the play. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
A COPY of Conrad Aiken’s Blue Voyage (Gerald 


Howe, 7s. 6d.) has reached me in my pleasant 


solitude. In commenting upon it from a distance 
I risk discussing a book which may have been already 
criticised in this paper, but the first novel of a well-known 
American poet and one both interesting in itself and 
characteristic of present tendencies, will stand rediscussion. 
Blue Voyage is an account of all that the author, or perhaps 
more correctly a narrator who speaks in the first-person, 
felt, thought and observed during his passage from America 
to England. Its importance is of two kinds. It is a typical 
product of modern psychological “ awareness,” and it is 
an exceptionally skilful achievement after its kind. In 
case the words “ modern psychological awareness ” should 
not at once, and in every case, suggest the characteristics 
of the type of fiction to which Blue Voyage belongs, I will 
unpack the phrase. 
. * * 
It has been the aim of every story-teller to convince his 
audience that whatever he narrated happened thus and 
thus and not otherwise. His further end may have been 
to delight, to excite, to warn, to teach, to commemorate, 
but, consciously or unconsciously, to rouse a willing belief, 
or to secure at any rate a suspension of disbelief, in those he 
addressed, was necessarily his first aim. But the kind of 
facts and the aspects of things which, when recorded, 
create such conviction in others, are different in each age ; 
and probably often slightly different in each generation. 
It depends upon the contemporary focus of attention. 
In simpler ages bare assertion was sufficient to create 
conviction ; description—certainly close description—was 
unnecessary. Here and there in old novels a few details 
in some scene may stand out visible, tangible ; but as a rule 
the name for each thing mentioned was judged sufficient 
to evoke it in its reality; the hero came to a wood, a 
stream, an inn—as the case might be; if he were 
afraid the novelist might mention that the wood was 
“dark,” if he were thirsty that the stream was “ clear 
and cool,” if he were tired that the inn was “ welcome.” 
Moods were treated in the same laconic fashion; men 
and women were described as being angry, hopeful, 
despondent, sorrowful, embarrassed, alarmed, relieved, 
as the case might be, and what they did and said 
substantiated and justified those summary adjectives. If 
the reader was told what they were thinking, their thoughts 
were invariably clear and strictly appropriate to the situ- 
ations in which they found themselves. The anxious lover 
on his way to his beloved would think of her, or of whatever 
made their happiness precarious, and no author, except 
a jester like Sterne, would have dreamt of representing a 
lover as spending such an interval of time in remembering, 
say, how the flies used to annoy him as a child by settling 
on his bread and jam. Later, however, when the focus 
of contemporary attention grew more inquisitively sensuous 
(literature and life reacting mutually upon each other), 
the novelist intensified the actuality of his scenes by making 
everything in them as visible, audible, tangible, and sniffable 
as possible, and at the same time the humanity of his char- 
acters seem more real to an increasingly self-conscious 
audience by analysing their motives and distinguishing 
between shades of emotion. Except in the hands of a few 
masters the “story” suffered. Its place was taken by 
“the slice of life’ or the diagram of a human specimen ; 
a gifted writer would rest content with himself as a novelist, 
if he were confident that he had made his readers see, 
touch, smell and hear a number of things, experience pleasant 





and unpleasant emotions, or understand the mechanism of 
some character from within and above. This form of fiction 
(it is, of course, no more “ over” than direct story-telling, 
though it is no longer the “ latest ’’) corresponded to the 
predominance of rational psychology ; the “ latest ” fiction, 
of which Blue Voyage is a specimen, is the offspring of two 
other influences: the discovery of the importance of the 
subconscious and a general scepticism. It claims to reflect 
the consciousness of the modern man or woman much more 
accurately than fiction based on the old descriptive 
psychology ; a consciousness more aware of the irrelevance 
of human emotions, and the mechanical origin of all thoughts 
and impulses; and one which is littered with scraps and 
memories of literature, which hint at a beauty it has been 
unable to relate to anything actually experienced. The 
“ latest’ fiction also claims to open up opportunities for 
new aesthetic effects. 
* * * 


The pioneer of the movement is the writer who has pushed 
its methods to the utmost length—which suggests that this 
new vein is a very short one. It is impossible that the 
exploitation of the sub-rational, semi-dreaming, half-human 
side of consciousness should be carried further than it was 
at a blow in Ulysses. Conrad Aikin, like most of the new 
school, is of course head over ears in debt to James Joyce, 
The trick of interrupting inner monologue with sudden 
notations of external fact as abruptly shut off again; the 
devices of transmuting characters into voices in a semi- 
symbolic phantasmagoria within the dreaming consciousness 
of the principal figure, of making verbal jingles and asson- 
ances direct his thought-stream, of ranging side by side on 
the same shelf lyric sentimentalities and the growls and 
grunts of animal instincts, vivid apprehensions of reality 
and the bottled foetuses of half-formed poems—are all to 
be found also in Blue Voyage ; only, in an altogether milder 
form. Its verbal acrobatics are more limp and less astonish- 
ing; its misanthropy grey as compared to black; its 
audacities mere common insensitive out-spokenness, never 
the obscenities of terrified obsession. It is an episodic piece 
of “‘ new psychological” realism ; affected and derivative 
on the surface, but intrinsically sincere—indeed, almost 
too directly cathartic in motive to be of value as a work of 
art. Ulysses is a nightmare mass of caricatures, parodies, 
obsessions, verbal clatter, noises, filth, terrors and disgusts, 
but it is at any rate a mass projected with tremendous 
force and hurled far from its alien into the sphere of litera- 
tuse; Blue Voyage remains tethered to its creator by the 
pathetic cord of personal perplexity and appeal. Such 
criticism does not, however, exclude the fact that the novel 
is also at moments highly successful as a piece of realism. 
While reading it I frequently felt I was in that boat ; boxed 
up with those people, convinced that I heard what they 
said and feeling sorry for the narrator. I was also frequently 
thankful to have done with that voyage by shutting the 
book for a while. The author uses the new focus of atten- 
tion successfully to intensify the reality of what he de- 
scribes, but he fails to make it a vehicle for transmitting 
anything of aesthetic value. 

* * - 


The manner in which a general scepticism has contributed 
to the latest movement in fiction I can now only indicate 
in a few sentences. If the novelist loses his interest in the 
way the big, common conventional world works, and his 
sense of the value of prizes which men strive for or miss; 
if conflicts between right and wrong also appear to him more 
or less negligible ; if, further, he is inclined to think that 
man is just a bundle of interests and impulses, and that 
apart from the fact that man must react somehow, there is 
nothing in the nature of things to.make one reaction on his 
part more relevant than another, then, it is clear, the 
novelist’s subject matter necessarily becomes limi 
externally, to mere description, to the picture, all drams 
inevitably disappearing from fiction, and, on the other, t 
tracing an imaginary stream of irrelevant emotions an 
thoughts through an imaginary brain. A poet can, it 8 
true, still make something of such restricted material, 


some “ latest ” novelists are trying to become poets. 


two exceptions they are making a poor job of it. 
r . ia AFFABLE Hawk. 
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LAURENCE STERNE 


The Works of Laurence Sterne. Seven Vols. 7s. 6d. each. 
Oxford. Blackwell. 

“Nothing odd will do long,” said Dr. Johnson, “ witness 
Tristram Shandy,” and such is the awful finality of this judgment 
that one rereads Sterne almost with a sense of guilt, though indeed 
no author’s reputation has so often survived its own obituary. 
In his own lifetime he was almost the only writer to alienate 
poth Goldsmith and Johnson on the one hand, and Gray and 
Walpole on the other, and it is easy to see how the spectacle 
of the sleek and winning divine arriving in London to reap the 
success of his annual instalments must have angered the hard- 
working critics of Fleet Street and the fastidious company at 
Strawberry Hill. Walpole, however, was hardly fitted to con- 
demn Sterne as trivial, and Johnson was unaware of the lesson 
we learn from Proust, that in years of silence and dissipation a 
style can mature and an outlook ripen as easily as in a long 
apprenticeship to letters. Sterne in this respect comes near to 
his master Cervantes, and his scarcely broken silence of twenty- 
five years is probably, besides the vigour of his style, responsible 
for the dense and exasperating character of his mental under- 
growth. Walpole was also the first to shy at Yorick’s dead 
donkey and perceive the terrible flaw that dominated Sterne’s 
sensibility, the habit of luxuriating in emotion he thinks credit- 
able, that turns his sympathy to self-congratulation and sets a 
smirk on all his tenderness. It is this fault that tainted the 
eflects which ‘Sterne intended to be his finest, as if he had 
skimmed the cream from comedy and pathos and found it turn 
overnight. And perhaps the word “sentimental” would not 
have lost caste so early had not his work exposed so completely 
its luxurious self-delighting nature. This insincerity, far more 
than the mischievous indecency which hurt the susceptibilities 
of Coleridge, has won Sterne his many enemies and turned nearly 
every biographer into an apologist. “‘I blushed in my turn, but 
from what movements, I leave to the few who feel to analyse,” 
writes Yorick, and a little afterwards “I burst into a flood of 
tears—but I am as weak as a woman and I beg the world not to 
smile but to pity me.’ One can see that he knew fairly well 
which the few who feel would do, and it is this irrepressible itch 
to commend himself while deploring self-commendation and to 
exploit his own humanity that has brought him the wrath of 
Thackeray, that made Coleridge call The Sentimental Journey 
“poor sickly stuff’”’ and Leslie Stephen anxious to blot out even 
the Recording Angel’s erasing tear. 

Certainly The Sentimental Journey contains Sterne’s most 
inexcusable lapses, yet in its conception as a book of travel it is 
absolutely right, though far from being the “ quiet journey of 
the heart in pursuit of nature ” that it styles itself. The irre- 
sponsibility, the exhilaration, and the frank independence of all 
its judgments (how right to call the French too serious) make it 
however, through all its digressions, a real presentation of 
movement. Sterne was refreshingly sea-sick, wild with excite- 
ment even in Calais, he wished to find the French gallant, and 
did so. He could repeat “So this is Paris. Crack! Crack! 
Crack!” as inanely as any traveller rejoicing at the pall of 
respectability that was lifting from him, he would neither 
“disdain nor fear to walk up a dark entry,” he would be swindled 
with a good grace rather than witness his host’s disappointment, 
and though he describes but little scenery, he is still friendly to the 
seantiness which he has created; he seeks for adventure and 
avoids his compatriots, he ignores the Alps, he understands the 
French while remaining English and, what is rare in a book of 
travel, he enjoys himself, even at a time when Dr. Johnson noted 
“that there has been of late a strange turn in travellers to be 
displeased.” 

Yet Sterne was not a man of deep feelings, and since his 
profession of sensibility requires him to appear so, there follow 
his flatteries and exhibitionism and the ill-concealed self-satisfac- 
tion that rewards a well-spent tear. His “ dear sensibility,” 
however, that lachrymose goddess, was but a Roman sense of 
as run to seed, and the final quality of Sterne as a humourist 
lies in his wide sympathy, when not overstrained, for every 
creature that is fulfilling its function, or in finding speech for 
gaping and inarticulate ‘‘ blind mouths” and enjoying human 

as they are. It is this Latin warmth that links him, 
apart from style, to Rabelais and Cervantes, and in a lesser degree 
to Sha re, and even Voltaire. Sterne was as fitted as 
wan to enjoy the shepherd and his “ cold thin drink out of 
a leathern bottle,” but the temptation to make capital out 
his own emotions renders him unworthy of their perpetual 
ow: Within his limitations, however, his world is one 
the most wayward and serene of all Utopia’s, and if the quality 





of his work is taken from the French, its material is as un- 
doubtedly English, the England of peaceful fanatics, and gaunt 
unpersecuting bigots who have taken refuge from the fogs of 
the world in the most outrageous sanctuaries of their teeming 
minds, and seem to spring up in the peaceful country as natur- 
ally as teazels and to live there as happily as strange animals in 
gentlemen’s parks : 

This strange irregularity in our climate producing so strange an 
irregularity in our characters doth thereby in some sort make us 
amends by giving us somewhat to make us merry with when the 
weather will not suffer us to go out of doors—that observation is 
my own—and was struck out by me this very rainy day, March 
26th, 1759, and betwixt the hours of nine and ten in the morning. 
This “‘winter’s dream when the nights are longest” seems a 

better summary of Tristram Shandy than all the many prefaces 
and justifies as well the whimsical and desultory method of 
Sterne’s writing, which leaves the reader “many an entangled 
skein to wind off in pursuit of him through the many meanders 
and abrupt turnings of a lover's thorny tracts.” Indeed, it is 
hopeless to approach Sterne except as one who loves him, for 
no one is more spoilt or more obviously ill at ease and rattled 
by a hostile reader, while only a lover can really put up with the 
whole bulk of Sterne’s digressions, or endure with patience the 
**simple propositions, millions of which are every day swimming 
quietly in the thin juice of a man’s understanding,” and the 
majority of which certainly deserve to remain there. 

When this is once said there is no further fault to find, and 
the reader can bid farewell for ever to Walpole left beside the 
dead donkey or Thackeray with the polyanthus that blew 
in December, and henceforth enjoy Sterne’s beauties at his 
leisure. The intensity that Sterne lacked in emotion he retrieved 
in style, and there is hardly any diction in English so perverse 
and yet so adequately under control. The tempo of Tristram 
Shandy, for instance, must be the slowest of any book on record, 
and reminds one at times of the youthful occupation of seeing 
how slowly one can ride a bicycle without falling off; yet such is 
Sterne’s mastery, his ease and grace, that one is always upheld 
by a verbal expectancy, slow though the action moves he will 
always keep his balance and soon accelerate till there follows a 
perfect flow of words that ends often with a phrase that rings like 
a pebble on a frozen pond. He is continually parodying the 
Elizabethans and using words with a fantastic ingenuity, as of 
the jolting diligence “* the thirstiest soul in the most sandy desert 
of Arabia could not have wished more for a cup of cold water 
than mine did for grave and quiet movements,” or “ where is 
Troy and Mycenz and Thebes and Delos and Persepolis and 
Agrigentum, continued my father, taking up his book of 
postroads, which he had laid down.”’ ‘* What is become, brother 
Toby, of Nineveh and Babylon, of Cizicum and Mitylene ? 
The fairest towns that ever the sun rose upon are now no more.” 
Death, unreal enough here, is parodied once again in the senten- 
tious homily, alike redeemed by Sterne’s sure command of 
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gesture, that Trim delivers on the same lines in the kitchen. 
This control of literary emotion, the quality of Lycidas and 
Gray’s Elegy, is what is most absorbing in Sterne’s work to-day. 
We canenjoy his exquisite handling of eccentricity, and appreciate 
Walter Shandy’s search for the “‘ north-west passage to the intel- 
lectual world,” with Tristram as a heaven-sent subject for 
experiment; we can hear him dropping his voice to talk of 
auxiliary verbs and fixing his listeners as securely as did the 
ancient mariner; we can see all the paradox of the household 
living together in uncomprehending amity while their pre- 
judices conflict as uselessly as waves on granite. But it is the 
strange, bitter-sweet intensity that emerges from Sterne’s most 
artificial sentences that he alone of his time can give and that 
rewards us as much as it does his own much vaunted fears. “I 
have never felt what the distress of plenty was in any one shape 
till now” the reader can exclaim with him as he reads of Toby 
**cast in the rosemary with an air of disconsolation that cries 
through my ears,” or of Sterne’s days and hours “ flying over 
our heads like light clouds on a windy day ” before his book is 
finished and ready “‘to swim down the gutter of time along 
with them.” 

There is no understatement in Sterne’s style; no “slow, low, 
dry chat fine notes below the natural tone,” and his beauties are 
lost on those who contract intellectual hay fever from fine 
writing ; yet the dulness of the subject, as in Flaubert, often 
redeems the style from cloying and enables one more to appre- 
ciate the hush of a passage like Uncle Toby’s falling in love: 

Still—still all went on heavily—the magic left the mind the 

weaker. Stillness, with Silence at her back, entered the solitary 
parlour and drew their gauzy mantle over my uncle Toby’s head ; 
and Listlessness, with her lax fibre, and undirected eye, sat quietly 
down beside him in his arm-chair. No longer Amberg, and Rhin- 
berg, and Limbourg, and Huy and Bonn in one year—and the 
prospect of Landen and Trerebach and Drusen and Dendermond 
in the next, hurried on the blood; no longer did saps and mines 
and blinds and gabions and palisadoes keep out this fair enemy of 
man’s repose. No more could my uncle Toby after passing the 
French lines, as he ate his egg at supper, from thence break into the 
heart of France—cross over the Oyes and with all Picardie open 
behind him, march up to the gates of Paris and fall asleep with 
nothing but ideas of glory . . . softer visions, gentler vibrations, 
stole sweetly in upon his slumbers ; the trumpet of war fell out of 
his hands—he took up the lute, sweet instrument! of all others 
the most delicate! The most difficult! How wilt thou touch it, 
my dear uncle Toby ? 

There is no question of how it is touched here, and the haunting 
somnolence of the whole chapter (6.85) seems almost to 
approach the tale of Palinurus, while as a lyric it is as complete 
as some of the short fragments of pastoral in The Sentimental 
Journey or the longer, bird-like raptures of the Town of 
Abdera. 

This edition consists of Tristram Shandy, The Sentimental 
Journey, the Journal, the fragments, one volume of letters and 
two of sermons. It is excellently got up and as presentable as 
it is easy to read. The large print redeems Sterne’s tortuous 
system of asterisks and dashes and without altering their 
peculiar appearance. The reader indeed plunges into Sterne’s 
work like a prince into an artificial and enchanted forest, hic 
memus, hos lucog avis incolit, unica Phenix, and in a moment 
the path narrows and the boughs thicken, and the sounds of the 
hunt recede as he struggles through the thorns and brambles 
or the thickets of dusty sycamore lost in false metallic greenness 
or the glitter of the loofah trees before he emerges angrily from 
the tangled breaks into one of Sterne’s perfect sentences that 
opens before him like a moss-grown ride. 

CyriL CONNOLLY. 


TWO MAJOR POETS 


Poems (1914-1926). By Roserr Graves. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
The Cyder Feast and Other Poems. By SacnEVERELL SiTWEL. 
Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

There would be some difficulty in selecting two contemporary 
English poets whose work is more exaggeratedly dissimilar 
than Mr. Robert Graves and Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell. The 
contrast 1s interesting, since both are writers of uncommon 
dimension. A critic, brought up in the same school as Mr. 
Robert Graves, might complain of Mr. Sitwell’s verse that every 
poem he tried had—or so it appeared—been arbitrarily measured 
out by length from a ribbon of harmonious sound and imagery, 
of which the origin and destination were equally vague: no 
effort to control the melody, no emotional stress conditioning 
it, and (we may add ourselves) thank heavens, no personal 
references or awkward, painful marks of personal conflict. 


i 


Conflict, on the other hand, to Mr. Robert Graves has 
one of the necessary ingredients of poetry. Occasionally hj, 
poems even display a slightly affected dramatisation of thy 
interior disturbances most writers are well advised to hide deep 
beneath the surface. As usual in volumes of collected 
here are various inclusions we can only deplore ; beside poems 
in Mr. Graves’s childish Over the Brazier manner, the greater 
number could be assembled under the heading, “ dramatic 
pieces.” 

A collected edition does not, of course, imply any degree of 
finality. Poems (1914-1926) is the record of an extensive 
change, gathering speed until the end of the book is reached, 
We notice how, among Mr. Graves’s very earliest verses, the 
ravages of sophistication are expressed by ingenuous symbols: 

Alice, dear, what ails you, 
Dazed and white and shaken ? 
Has the chill night numbed you ? 
Is it fright you have taken ? 


Mother, I am very well, 
I felt never better. 
Mother, do not hold me so, 
Let me write my letter... . 


Doubts and misgivings tease when the poet, bravely neglecting 
an inward qualm, had far rather go on letter-writing !—such a 
fancifully pleasant letter, for example, as he wrote to accom 
The Sewing Basket, a wedding present from Jenny Nicholson to 
Winifred Roberts. The scraps of silk and chintz and pretty 
odds and ends, which the sewing basket contained, are com- 
parable to the furnishing of Mr. Graves’s professional armoury 
at that period, Skeltonian quaintness and archaisms he has now 
happily been inspired to throw away. In fact, Mr. Graves 
paid the penalty for his mature quality in the shape of an appar- 
ently trivial adolescence. This quality is still promised. But, 
surely, the promise is so definite as to leave no doubt at all of its 
ultimate fulfilment ? We instance the beginning and concluding 
lines of Pygmalion to Galatea, a poem written between 1925 and 
1926 : 
Pygmalion spoke and sang to Galatea, 
Who, keeping to her pedestal in doubt 
Of these new qualities, blood, bones and breath, 
Nor yet relaxing her accustomed poise, 
Her Parian rigour, though alive and burning, 
Heard out his melody : 
“‘ Pygmalion, as you woke me from the stone, 
So shall I you from bonds of sullen flesh. 
Lovely I am, merciful I shall prove : 
Woman I am, constant as various, 
Not marble-hearted but your own true love. 
Give me an equal kiss, as I kiss you.” 
The poetic Bermudas, haunted by serene preoccupations of 
form, where Mr. Graves makes an infrequent piratical landing— 
The Moon is Mistress of escape and pity, 
Her regions are portalled by an ivory gate. 
There are fruit-plats and fountains in her silver city, 
With honeysuckle hedges where true lovers mate, 
With undisputed thrones where beggars hold state, 
With smooth hills and fields where in freedom may run, 
All men maimed and manacled by the cruel sun . 
—are Mr. Sitwell’s inherited recreation-ground. Among their 
solitudes, he has written verse as delightful to the ear as you cal 
find in the whole of contemporary English poetry. Seclusion 
explains what is generally called his diffuseness. The statement, 
if not the accompanying shadow of blame, is perfectly justified. 
Extremely diffuse he proves. But then, diffuseness, a distii- 
guished critic of modern poetry lately remarked, is i 
from his method. We can hardly differentiate between the 
method of his failures and successes ; either his effect is inconse 
quently “‘ writ awry and blurred,” or he presents us with aa 
admirably clear and appropriate image. Yet those images are 
rarely separable from the context; his verse is too fluid to allow 
of it, and Mr. Sitwell’s best poems refine on our sensibility, less 
a contribution of novel images than by the rapid but gentle 
exuberance of their course : 
Night, that soft plain easy to the tread, 
Lies half untravelled at the window ledge, 
We will wander down its hedges, down the maze of doubts, 
Not stirring from the couch but abroad among those glades. « - - 
A third canto has been joined to the excellent Doctor Donne and 
Gargantua : 
He dresses now to please them, pranked about with plumes, 
At his mirror, or the opened window: 
Like smoke, proudly frozen smoke, those tufts of feathers 
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|ANGUAGES byGRAMOPHONE 
fr HOLIDAYS ABROAD 


A holiday in France, 
Germany, Italy or 
Spain—indeed in any 
foreign country— 


Pleasant and 


Practical Language 
Courses by Gramophone yields much greater 
pleasure if one can 


converse fluently with the natives in their own language. 


One is able to get off the beaten track—to get to the very 
heart of the country, so to speak. Visits to the theatre, the 
opera and the restaurants are more enjoyable when one is 
able to understand what one hears. Incidentally one can 
efect many economics if one can speak to hotel proprietors 
and shopkeepers in their own language. 

That is why so many people—before going abroad—polish 
up their languages by, means of 


LINGUAPHONE 
LANGUAGE RECORDS 


linguaphone Languages Records give you quickly and 
CONVERSATIONAL COURSES pleasantly just that fluency 


of speech and readiness of 
F R E N C H on “e re 
to the complet§ enjoymen 
GERMAN 
ITALIAN 


of Continental holidays. 
They are equally useful 
for all who wish to acquire 


SPANISH, ESPERANTO, a conversational know- 
See _— ledge of a new language in 


an easy, practical expedi- 


DUTCH, CHINESE & PERSIAN tious manner. 


(IRISH, 
IN COURSE OF PREPARATION) 


Each course comprises a series of practical conversational 
dealing with the Railway Station, the Hotel, the Theatre, 
the Shops, etc., etc.—giving you a vocabulary of about 
2,500 words, 


LINGUAPHONE LINGUAPHONE 
TRAVEL-TALK LITERARY 
RECORDS RECORDS 


These records take you for an i 

interesting tour through some of Containing carefully selected 
the principal towns of France extracts from the prose and 
and fe practical works of the great 


taly. The speaker describes t J 
the principal objects of interest foreign writers, clearly spoken 


in each place and talks to you by cultured elocutionists. Sets 
om Sa An, Music, Commerce, mow ready in 

ns s country. Sets now FRENCH GERMAN 
FRENCH and ITALIAN ITALIAN ENGLISH 
UINGUAPHONE RECORDS ARE IN USE IN 62 


COUNTRIES AND ARE USED BY OVER 1,000 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


ial this COUPON 


FREE BOOK To The LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 


INSTITUTE ae HONE =| 748,NAPIER HOUSE, 24, HIGH HOLBORN, 
‘igh Hoke LONDON, W.C. 1. 





Please send me by return, POST FREE, 
a copy of your book “ THE LINGUA- 
PHO) WAY.” 











HERBERT JENKINS’ 
BOOKS TO READ 


THROUGH A LAND OF 
PROMISE : Wt &™, ©, 22d Comore othe 


Heart of Northern Australia. 


By MICHAEL TERRY, F.R.GS., F.RAL, F.R.CL 
Demy 8vo. Iilustrated. 18s. net. 
An absorbing account of travel in little-known territory. The author 
indicates the vast commercial possibilities in Northern Australia. With 
60 illustrations of exceptional interest. 
Daily News: “ Unusually interesting travel-book.” 
Daily Mail: “ Contains a great deal of valuable information.” 


ANGLING THEORIES 
AND METHODS 


By MAJOR R. A. CHRYSTAL (C. TROUT). With 

an Introduction by the Richt How. SIR HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Bt., F.R.S. 

Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d net. 

A volume full of interest and information for the fly-fisher. 

The Times: “ A book which most anglers for trout and salmon will 


welcome.” , ‘ ; 
Truth: “ Contains a mint of interesting information.” 


NEW NOVELS at 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PASSENGER TO FOLKESTONE 
By J. S. FLETCHER 


An exciting detective story. Observer: “The excitement grows fast 
and furious. . . . An excellent piece of holiday reading. 


THE UKELELE GIRL 
By Mrs. PATRICK MacGILL 


This charming romance is centred round a girl who plays in a cabaret. 


MISS TIMMINS AND LORD SCREDINGTON 
By EDGAR JEPSON. 
A story of business and love, laughter and adventure. 
Truth: “ He is, if possible, more amusing than ever.” 
TOMMY’S UNCLE 
By C. A. ALINGTON, Head Master of Eton. 


A delightful sogy ot amusing adventure. 


Morning Post: ngenious story . . . ought to be very popular.” 


THE GREEN ROPE 
By J; S. FLETCHER. 


Truth: “ Ingenious and fascinating detective yarn.” 


“ LIFE’S WHAT YOU MAKE IT!” 
By ROSEMARY REES. 


An enthralling romance of New Zealand. 
Universe: “ It is a tale well told, with a skilful plot.” 


TRENT OF THE LONE HAND 
By WYNDHAM MARTYN. 
A new Anthony Trent story. Truth: “ Hair-raising adventures and 
escapades that hold you breathless to the last page.” 


THE CLUE IN THE GLASS 


By W. B. M. FERGUSON. 
A baffling mystery and detective story. 
New Statesmen: “ An excellent tale... 
ever dull.” 


A LIGHT FOR HIS PIPE 
By W. TOWNEND. 


A grand tale of the sca. The author has been described as a successor 
to Conrad. “ Librarian: “ One of the best stories we have known for 
many a long day.” 


BONE STREET 
By WILLIAM MACKINDER, MP. 


A Yorkshire story, describing a poor man’s struggle for existence. 
The Rt. Hon. Ramsay Mac says: “It is a wonderful story of 
working-class life.” 


A COMPANY OF SINNERS 
By LILIAN CLIFFORD. 


This story of the Montgomerie children shows life in its many colours, 
Montrose Standard: “ fhis book deserves to be a popular success.” 


THE HOPE STRANGE MYSTERY 
By ERNEST SHORT and ARTHUR COMPTON 
RICKETT 
The Spectator: “ A really breathless book, and quite out of the rut ef 
ordinary detective fiction. The descriptions of London’s ‘ underworld’ 
are hair-raising.” 


THE MISSING BANKER 
By CHARLES BRANDON. 
Western Mail: “Clever and exciting detective story. . . . The 
solution is a big surprise.” ; 
Truth: “‘ Readers are kept guessing to the end.” 
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Framing his solar face of manly red, 

His hair, thick as bear’s fur, cropped for a shade, 

With forehead of a bridge-pier’s strength and bulk, 

Made formidable his emptiness. 

and Convent Thoughts in Cadiz to the series of travel-poems: 

Stop, my Sisyphus, make fast your stone 
That rolls and rumbles like a boulder thrown : 
Hold it awhile, and hark to this, 
I’m pinned with leaden emphasis. 


The day was so hot outside, so dark within, 

Like a black ghost to that hot red skin : 

The leaves were lean knives ready to cut, 

The flowers with sleepless, staring faces were spread out. 

A cool hour for the wingéd, murmuring wood, 

That insect market, noisy as a march to war, 

The hanging banked wood so steep to climb. . . . 

If Mr. Sitwell wanted an epigraph for a collected or selected 

edition, perhaps he could not do better than turn to the Proverb 
of Hell which asserts that ‘‘ Exuberance is Beauty.” 


EPISCOPAL POLITICS 


Essays in Christian Politics. By the Bisnorp or MANCHESTER. 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

This book of Dr. Temple’s might well have been called “* Busy 
Thoughts of a Busy Fellow.” It is full of luminous phrases, 
enshrining still more luminous ideas. There are many glimpses 
of power and inspiration, but not one of them is ever hammered 
out to its full conclusions. The practical work of applying ideas 
to facts is not so much shirked as left wholly unattempted ; and 
the reasons for such failures are obvious when the inevitable 
occupations of the author are considered. This raises the larger 
question of the fashion in which the Church of England uses her 
better brains. She has no Imperial General Staff. Her best 
men are kept ceaselessly in command of battalions in the field. 
Men whose métier is obviously strategy are set to labour till they 
grow old or die at administration or tactics, or even at a quarter- 
master’s jobs. She has deans, we know ; but deans shoulder no 
responsibility and degenerate too often into enfants terribles or 
cloistered indolents. Dr. Temple would probably be enormously 
more useful alike to the Church and to the nation if he were 
relieved of diocesan work, as Dr. Gore has already been relieved. 
Moreover, the Church at present exercises comparatively little 
influence with either the rank and file of industry, or its captains, 
or those who will compose the personnel of industry to-morrow ; 
and Dr. Temple is the kind of man who might become a very 
wholesome power with such men. The Church is, however, 
devoid of provision for such duties, and if an individual dignitary 
can afford to send in his papers, so to speak, in order to tackle 
such work, he must acquire a national reputation before he 
resigns ; and by that time his powers may be waning. All this 
is perhaps rather beside the point in a review ; but it may serve 
to indicate that there is a tantalising suggestion in this book of 
powers less than half used and more than half wasted. 

On such topics as fellowship, freedom, loyalty, democracy 
and the relations of the individual, the class and the community, 
Dr. Temple thinks with real insight and some originality ; and 
he knows how to phrase his ideas so that they bite home and 
stick. The force of his opinions is due to his inveterate habit of 
digging right down to principles. For example: “ By three 
tests it can be known whether Democracy is true to its own root 
principle; by the depth of its concern for justice to individuals ; 
by the careful regard which it pays to the rights of minorities ; 
by the scrupulous respect which it offers to whatever can present 
itself in the name of individual conscience.” In practice, as we 
all know, this trio of practical problems are normally handled by 
politicians on the score of expediency. Outside matters of 
common law, the justice which is meted to an isolated individual 
may often depend on his ability to make himself a nuisance to 
authority, by way either of protest or of resistance. “‘ Minorities 
must suffer—it is the badge of their tribe,” said Birrell; and 
the practical politician seldom cares very deeply about the 
sufferings of a small and inarticulate minority, but is quick to 
foresee the potential sufferings (and immediate action) of any 
important or vocal minority. The individual conscience is 
similarly apt to be ignored by States, unless and until such 
individuals are organised, or it proves impossible to beat down 
their resistance. The story of female suffrage and that of con- 
scientious objectors in the war provide ample illustration. 

Dr. Temple meets all these difficulties with the religious 
principle, that in the final issue the large political or industrial 
minority, together with the eccentric individual, and not less the 





majority which is the State in action, is answerable to God, 4, 
Whom the ultimate allegiance is owed. In the absence of 
infallible authority, competent to decide in such clashes of will 
or opinion, greater respect is due to the minority than politician, 
are accustomed to concede. Neither a War Cabinet nor, 
Mussolini nor a Soviet deals as sympathetically with the politicy 
under-dog as a governor sharing Dr. Temple’s principles 
would do. 

This is only an example of the Temple method ; the present 
volume of essays covers a far wider field, and even condesceng 
to discuss the morality of gambling for small stakes and Shay’; 
St. Joan. Much of the book is reprinted from the now defun¢e 
Pilgrim. The principal impression which it creates is that the 
Church does not make the best use of men like the Bishop of 
Manchester. 


AN IRISH ICONOCLAST 


The Life of Tim Healy. By Liam O’FLaneErTy. Cape. 12s, 64, 


This is Mr. O’Flaherty’s first appearance in a réle other than 
that of a novelist. The opening pages of his Life of Tim Healy 
have the vivid quality of his Irish stories. They describe » 
visit to Bantry where the present Irish Governor-General was 
born seventy-two years ago. (This seems, by the way, to have 
been the only occasion on which Mr. O’Flaherty undertook any 
original research into his subject.) Mr. Healy’s father was a 
school teacher in the fishing village on the Bantry estate, oneof 
the worst estates in Ireland ; where during the ravages of the 
Great Famine nine hundred corpses of the victims had been slid 
coffinless into the one grave. Mr. O’Flaherty gazed at the 
baptismal entry, “‘ Timothy Healy, of Maurice Healy and Eliz 
Sullivan,” and copied it into his notebook. The name seemed 
to stand out among the others on the old page. Mr. O’Flaherty's 
intentions became known, and at table in the hotel a republican 
accused him of being a Free State propagandist, with a scheme 
“*to whitewash the traitor who killed Parnell.” An Irish 
American visitor asked, Who was that guy Healy anyhow! 
The Irish-American had heard from his father of wicked Irish 
landlords, without ever having been told of that once doughty 
champion of the tenant, Mr. Healy, now His Majesty’s repre 
sentative in Dublin. 

Whitewashing is no more in Mr. O’Flaherty’s line than it has 
been in Mr. Healy’s. Englishmen will admire what Dr. Johnson 
might have called the Irish honesty of this book. Mr. O'Flaherty 
does not speak well of brother Irishmen. Still, as Proudhon 
said, “Justice should be done, even to Louis Napoleon.” Mr. 
O'Flaherty recognises what an astonishing achievement of the 
Irish race is represented by Mr. Healy’s occupation of the 
Viceregal Lodge, and he pays Mr. Healy and the Free State 
some compliments, though with the customary sneer. 

When a community is suffering from the first pangs of infancy, 
or from the terrors of senility and death, it is but natural that 
it should waste its energies on bitterness and hatred. But for 
@ young community advancing joyously to the conquest of culture 
and material prosperity, all should be forgiven to all. Even th 
cook that lost the company’s bacon is forgiven when the victoriow 
soldiers capture the supplies of the enemy. It is from this point 
of view that His Excellency should be judged by us, his loyal 
subjects at this moment, even though to-morrow we may 8 
to the clamour of the poor and discard his services. 

A new Catholic middle-class is “* enjoying the fruits of the 
victory gained by the dead Fenians and the living Fenians,” 
and Mr. Healy associates with it, and appears “at banquet 
among bankers, bishops and other wealthy people,” while th 
peasants of West Cork and Kerry—the great devotion of lis 
youth—are “still saving their souls in the old fashion.” 

Politicians are Mr. O’Flaherty’s particular bugbear. Ther 
are, however, other unnatural and immoral forms of humal 
activity besides politics ; selling drink, for instance, and admins 


_ tering law and religion, and even farming. Although the Irish 


are particularly addicted to these activities, Mr. O'Flaherty 
believes in them, and defends them spiritedly against a Belfast 
man, Mr. St. John Ervine, author of a Life of Parnell. 1 
he calls his Utopia Gaelic Communism; and he reminds us that 
Parnell once described the Irish as a people with the “jure of 
God in their eyes.” 8 
Parnell, not Mr. Healy, is his hero. His almost mysticd 
veneration for Parnell is in striking contrast with the iconoclast 
attitude which generally he adopts towards men and 
outside of as within Ireland. Mr. O’Flaherty is a very 
young man; he proposes to familiarise his countrymen 
rationalism of the eighteenth-century deists! History for bum 
is a mere record of human stupidity—or, more precisely, * 
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Heffer’s Announcements. 





THE “ REPRINTS” SERIES 


PARLIAMENTARY LOGIC 


By Rt. Hon. W. GERARD HAMILTON 
(“Single-speech Hamilton”). With an introduc- 
tory Essay and Notes by Prof. COURTNEY 
STANHOPE KENNY. 

No. 1. Sm. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6/- net (postage 


4d.). 
i, book is a delightful one.” ; 
—Rr. Hon. A. Brrrewr in Evening News. 


THE STATESMAN 

By Sir HENRY TAYLOR. With an introductory 
Essay by Prof. HAROLD J. LASKI. (Shortly.) 
No. 2. Sm. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6/- net probably. 





THE HISTORY OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE FROM PLATO TO THE 
PRESENT 
By R. H. MURRAY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 12/6 net (postage 9d.). 

“A masterly and inspiring work.” 

—Journal of Education. 

POWERS OF ATTORNEY 
Manual of the Law and Practice. Issued by the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 3/6 net (postage 6d). 


“An excellent little manual.”—Jnsurance Record. 








THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN 
GERMAN LITERATURE 

Illustrative —Texts—Prose and Verse. Selected 
and arranged by Prof. KARL BREUL 
Cambridge). 

rown 8vo, cloth. 505 pp. 7/6 net (postage 6d.). 
The only book of its kind. With notes, short 
biographical sketches, and indexes. 


















THE PERSISTENT HERITAGE 

By E. TAIT-REID. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 7/6 net (postage 6d.). 

The author’s first novel, “ Mareeya,” created quite 
a stir last year. This is in some respects a sequel 
to it, but although the same characters appear, the 
book is very different in conception and in writing. 









AN ASIAN ARCADY By R. LE MAY. 
The Land and Peoples of Northern Siam. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 21/- net (postage 1s.). 

Lavishly illustrated and with maps. 


“Less like a record of travel than a romance.” 
—New Statesman. 





SPIRITUAL GRAVITATION 

By ALICE DEW-SMITH. 

Cr. 8v0, sewed. 2/6 net (postage 3d.). 
An aggravating title to a brilliant essay. 


THE HEREAFTER & THE UNDYING 
HOPE 

By R. H. MURRAY. 

Cr. 8vo0, cloth. 4/6 net (postage 4d.). 


“The result of earnest and loving thought.” 
—Expository Times. 












W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd. 
Cambridge. And of all Booksellers. 


























A Selection of 
Cambridge Books 


ESSAYS IN PHILOSOPHY 
By JAMES WARD, 

Late Professor of Mental Philosophy at Cambridge. 
With a Memoir of the Author by OL.wen Warp CAMPBELL. 
With 3 illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s net. 
This volume of essays, edited by Professor W. R. 
Sorley and Professor G. F, Stout, is not severely technical ; 
it is in fact “popular ”—as the author would have used 
that word; it has also a certain characteristic unity. It is 
a series of attempts to approach the problems of philo- 
sophy, to understand their conditions, and to contribute 
to the solution of some of them. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF 
LESSER POETS 


By J. C. SQUIRE. 
Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. 

“No lover or student of British poetry can do without it... . 
Mr Squire’s book has a scope, a particularity and a definition 
which give it a place a art.”—-The Observer. 

“Mr Squire has made a delightful and useful book. It is that 
rare thing, a necessary anthology; a supplement to The Gelden 
Treasury and The Oxford Book of English Verse. . . . e 
selection is admirable, and it makes an excellent bedside beok.” 

The Aberdeen Press and Journal. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Volume XV. General Index. Royal 8vo. 25s net. 
Contents: Prefatory Note, A List of Contents of the 
Cambridge History of English Literature, Index of Con- 
tributors to the Cambridge History of English Literature, 
and General Index, 


THE COURT MASQUE 
A Study in the Relationship between Poetry and the 
Revels. By ENID WELSFORD. 

Demy 8vo. 25s net. 

The author’s aim has been to interpret the significance 
of the masque rather than to accumulate new facts about 
it. She deals with its origin and history, its influence 
on art and poetry, and discusses certain aspects of it 
which throw some light upon the nature of art and 
particularly upon its social value. 
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| DEMOCRACY IN THE ANCIENT 
S WORLD. 

2 By T. R. GLOVER. 

S Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 

S Mr Glover tells the story of the rise and fall of 
i Democracy in the Greek and Roman world. He traces its 
% course from its prelude in Homeric times to its zenith in 
= the age of Pericles; and then describes its fluctuations in 
bo! the fourth century and its gradual decline in the face of 
p> the challenge of Alexander and the Achaean League. In 
bs the early days of Rome Democracy revives, only to decline 
‘2 again with the ascendancy of the Roman Senate, until it 
% virtually ends at the foundation of the Roman Empire. 
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® ENGLISH DEMOCRATIC IDEAS 

3 IN THE 

: SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

5 By G. P. GOOCH, D.Litt., F.B.A, 

is Second Edition. With Supplementary Notes and 

Kd Appendices by Professor H. J. Lasxt. 

% Crown 8vo. 10s 6d net. 
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record of the exploitation of human stupidity by the mystery- 
mongers, the priests, the lawyers and politicians. But of 
Parnell he says, “* Had our land of Ireland never done else for the 
progress of humanity than giving birth to this man, it would 
still deserve a high place in the history of the human race .. .- 
it is a source of great pride that we recognised him as soon as 
he appeared as a hero, thrusting aside the mountebanks that 
stood between us and him.” Parnell’s parliamentary following 
was not proof against Rome and the “ atmosphere of the House,” 
and Parnell succumbed. Probably the best pages of the book are 
those which recall the almost incredible ineptitude and shame 
of Irish democratic politics after Parnell’s death. Mr. Healy, 
though he had no gift for leadership, stood out among the ex- 
Parnellites by reason of his “‘gay wit”’ and general usefulness. 
Oddly enough, Mr. O’Flaherty shows a better understanding 
of the past than he does of the present. His smart comment on 
contemporary life, with its pretensions to the philosophic, be- 
comes very tedious after a while. The frivolous intellectuality 
(“ impishness,” Mr. O’Flaherty proudly calls it) of Dublin is 
detestable ; and it is a pity to see another young Irish writer of 
talent fall under this influence. 


SECOND THOUGHTS ON 


TUTANKHAMEN 


The Tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen. By Howarp Carrer. Cassell. 
81s. 6d. 

Now that the captains and the kings have departed, and the 
sound of voices—sometimes rather quarrelsome voices—uplifted 
in the Valley of the Tombs, has ceased, it is possible to pause and 
consider quietly what are the principal gains from the dramatic 
discovery of Tutankhamen’s hypogea. In this sober and 
business-like account of the second, third, and fourth year’s 
working, Mr. Howard Carter and his collaborators give us all 
the material we need to go upon. 

In the first place, then, the age of the young king has been 
established beyond a doubt. The widely held theory of a 
middle-aged Tutankhamen disappears. He was a good-looking 
youth of about eighteen, with rather thick lips, much addicted 
to the chase and living on terms of affection with his wife. All 
this the tomb tells us. But it really does not matter. For this 
**obscure and ephemeral monarch,” as Mr. Howard Carter calls 
him, who, after the lapse of nearly thirty-four centuries has 
suddenly attained the fame that escaped him in his lifetime, 
is historically the least important of all the twenty-seven 
Pharaohs whose graves have been dug up in the famous Valley. 
The one really interesting point about the mummy is the freakish 
shape of its head—so low on top, so bulbous at the back—which 
suggests a nearer relationship than that of son-in-law to the 
famous heretic Pharaoh, Akhnaten. Tutankhamen was probably 
Akhnaten’s son, as well as son-in-law, and Akhnaten was depicted 
with a head like this. We can now be reasonably sure that it 
was genuine portraiture—and not an artistic convention—that 
produced the strange-looking figure upon which the more popular 
school of Egyptologists have done so much “ character-building.”’ 
Anything new about Akhnaten is always interesting, for he stands 
out as one of the few living figures in the whole long line of 
Egyptian kings who tried to tell us so much about themselves, 
and yet have told so little. 

But if the historical results of the discovery were small, that 
was only what every archwologist expected. “ In the mortuary 
chapels upon the plain,” says Mr. Howard Carter, “‘ we find 
records of the individual reign to which they belong”; but never 
in the Valley tombs. In Tutankhamen’s tomb, moreover, there 
has not yet been found the slightest trace of any document or 
papyti. On the other hand, the artistic value of the objects found 
in the tomb is, of course, incalculable. To get any real idea of 
their worth it is necessary to visit the Cairo Museum; for the 
best photographs in the world—and Mr. Burton's are very good 
indeed—can do no more than hint at it. Mr. Carter's account of 
their discovery is backed up by a series of useful appendices in 
which the experts who were engaged in the work enumerate and 
describe the various articles found, the method of preserving 
them, and so forth. They form a marvellous collection, and the 
only pity ts that it has been necessary to break it up. If the 
tomb chamber, for instance, with its shrines of different sizes, 
could have been left in situ and intact, it would indeed have been 
unique. But there would have been no room for tourists to 
examine it. As it is, only the mummy (rewrapped) remains, 
enclosed in its sarcophagus. The rest of the material discovered 
in this last season has been transported to the Cairo Museum, 
there to be placed on view, and, as Dr. Derry puts it-—with a 









—— 


rather startling confidence in the permanence of modern work— 
“safely housed for all time.” 

In the meantime it may be admitted that Tutankhamen’ 
Tomb has given us a more intimate, a nearer, view of ‘ 
civilisation than we ever had before. Egypt's night is stil) dark_ 
it probably always will be—but, as Mr. Carter puts it, we have 
made ‘“‘the shadows move.” 


MR. BENNETT JAZZING 


The Woman Who Stole Everything, and Other Stories, By 
ARNOLD BENNETT. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

If it were possible to suppose that Mr. Bennett suffered any lack 
of chickens to put into his pot or of sticks to put under it one 
would naturally describe most of the short stories in this ney 
volume of his as pot-boilers—good pot-boilers of course, byt 
unmistakably of that species. Many of them are about wome 
and they give an odd impression that Mr. Bennett is still 3 
capable as he presumably was at the age of twenty of being 
astonished and intrigued by “ Woman "’—with that capital“ W" 
which his manner of narration never fails to suggest. Th 
best of the stories are those in which Mr. Bennett returns t 
the scene of his early labours in the Five Towns; the poorest— 
like the sentimental “ Claribel” or the rather dull and vulgar 
“Time to Think”—are about on the level of the averg 
monthly magazine story. Indeed, if the MSS. of some of thes 
stories had reached the editor of such a publication with no 
recognisable name attached to them, he might well have bees 
in two minds about accepting them, and one or two would 
probably have been returned with the usual compliments. In the 
long story, almost a novelette, from which this volume takes its 
title there is a certain distinctive and rasping cleverness, but the 
view of human nature which it presents is consciously superficial 
and exceedingly unattractive. ‘“* Middle-aged,” however, is 
an excellent tale, as also is the story of the pig-headed millionair 
who spent the afternoon on a piece of pavement at Hyde Park 
Corner because he had sworn to leave it only on a “ 99” bus, 
and the “* 99’s * had been taken off the roads the day before. 

There remains the problem of why Mr. Bennett writes storia 
of this kind—which plenty of other writers can do as well as he 
or better—instead of devoting himself to the sort of fiction in 
which he has no contemporary equal. The “ pot-boiling” 
explanation being set aside one can only conclude that Mr, 
Bennett writes these things because he likes writing them. 
But even so, the sterner sort of critic might ask, why does he 
allow them to be published ? And the answer to that we imagine 
is simply that Mr. Bennett is not a snob. He admits to himself 
no standard that he must maintain, feels under no obligation 
whatever to keep up appearances, and in short does not in the 
least mind putting his name to trash now and then. And, 
indeed, why should he ? If Sir Edward Elgar were to condescend 
upon occasion to write a jazz tune he would be no less considerable 
a composer for that. One doubts, however, whether Sir Edward's 
jazz would be as amusing as Mr. Bennett’s short stories. 


A SHARP PEN 


Domestic Manners of the Americans, By Frances TRowort 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

Half the pleasure to be got from reading impressions of 8 
society recorded during a period different from one’s own lies 
in the discovery of similarities in manner between the two 
periods. Differences are tuken for granted : similarities appeat 
marvellous, entertaining, and tend either to confirm our best 
hopes or our worst suspicions. It would be unkind, as well 
as unfair, to open this amusing book in the hope of finding 
there a confirmation of what one most dislikes in the America 
of to-day; for Mrs. Trollope was notoriously @ prejudiced 
critic. It is not difficult to understand the fury which the 
book (published in 1882) called down on its author's irrepressible 
head, for a more furious indictment of a socicty cannot 
be imagined. If the book had been dull or stupid, far less 
anger would have been aroused ; but its author's wit, irony, 
and gift of pungent descriptive phrase made it too forceful ® 
be ignored. 

Poor Mrs. Trollope! Circumstances were against her. Sent 
out on a fool’s errand by her eccentric husband, with insufficiest 
money and no real prospect of success, it is not to be wondered 
at if she found America uncomfortable, life difficult and the 
Americans hard and unsympathetic. Her book was her reveng 
and a pretty one it is. Some things she liked (the forests nest 
New Orleans made her feel “ rather sublime and poetical "h 
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THE FASCINATION OF OUR RAILWAYS. 


‘MERCURY.” 6s. net, post 
go i is a book which will rejoice ry of every boy—young 


=~ o ‘Mercury’ is to be congratulated on producing a readable, 
instructive, accurate, and interesting book admirably adapted to 
the class of reader for whom it is designed.”—Railway Gasette. 


4 NEW NOVEL. 


THE TANGIBLE. 


By SYDNEY W. KITCHENER. 6s. net, post free 6s. 6d. 
A story with a strong plot written with humour and sentiment. 
The characters, including some spiritualist mediums, are entertaining. 


THE LAW RELATING TO AUTHORS AND 


By B. MACKAY CLOUTMAN, V.C., B.A., of Gray’s Inn and the 

Western Circuit, Barrister-at-Law; and FRANCIS W. LUCK, 

igitor a. the Supreme Court. Foreword W. B. Maxwell, 

oe S. of Lo Incorporated Society of Authors, Playwrights, 
7s. net, post free 8s. 


UFE AND EVOLUTION, 
pee FiBSL es. LL.D., M.D. (Bea, Com.) Chicago, 


S.A. 68, net, post 6a, 
tee eat be useful and stimulating to lay readers.”’ 


HOW ‘TO CURE NERVOUSNESS. 
medical and moral guide Se laymen, By Dr. QtTO CORNAZ, 
erve and Stomach — ist, of Lausanne. slated from 
the ee Ga tod. by Harry de Windt, F.R.G.S. 7s. 6d. net, 
The book is written solely for nervous people, with the object of 
enabling them to —y- Ff the nature of their ills, and 
to discover their most effec of alleviation, 


DEAFNESS EXPLAINED : A Vade Mecum for 


the Deaf. 
By Cc. uM. R, BALBI, AC.GI., AM.1LE.E., Hon. Consuitin 
— “ ra Re e ls. Lestitvte ry od. - 
nw et, 
" Altogether this is an admirable pamphlet ; it should bring 
and @ temperate ane & to the afflicted, and understanding 
to the more fortunate.’’—Spectator. 
MALARIA CURSE CAUSE CURE. 
Compiled yg A cogws NTESS OF cy gnvor. With 
o Foes es Fa K.C G. ls. net, 
For the ae Se the ae public. 
Bh 3 valuable information which will be of service to all engaged 
in combating this dreadful scourge.”’—Spectatur, 


83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W. 1. 





ART 
ANECDOTE 


M. H. STEPHEN SMITH 


Illustrated. 10/6 net 


Recollections of William Frederick Yeames, R.A. His Life 
and His Friends. 


“An excellen book of reminiscences."—Siar. “Full of 
good stories about famous people all over Europe.”—Daily 
Sketch. “The King’s shyness, Swinburne and the lost 
Hat.”"—Daily News. “This entertaining volume.”—Daily 
Express. “Most amusing pen pictures."—£vening Standard. 
“ These entertaining and charmingly written reminiscences. 
These gracious memoirs of Victorian celebrities ia their 
prime of life should have a wide appeal.”"—Daily Mail. 


THE BOOK OF 
SWIMMING & DIVING 


by SID. G. HEDGES. 
Profusely illustrated. 4/6 net 


Besides being comprehensive, this book includes many 
original features; strokes are clearly classified; there are 
new fancy swimming feats and an original series of land 
drills have been included. Finally, there is a chapter which 
completes in detail the first season’s work for any bather. 
The would-be swimmer will here find such guidance as 
will assist him or her to become an all-round expert. 
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announce 


E. Keble Chatterton’s New Life of 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 


being the second volume of The Golden Hind Series. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
“A series for the general reader and the lover of romance as well as for the student of history.”—Queen. 
Of the first volume 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE By E. F. Benson 


the Spectator said: “A book indeed which will live to quicken the pulse and stir the imagination as long as Drake's dram 
stays in Devon.” 


vee A LIBRARY LIST gt riction 


SIR RICHARD MUIR 
A Memoir of a Public Prosecutor. 


By S. T. Felstead. Edited by Lady Muir. 


UNKNOWN DORSET 


By Donald Maxwell. 


QUEER FELLOWS 


By Frederick Niven. 


SHEPHERD'S PIE 
By Owen Archer. 


THE CROW’S INN 


TWO VAGABONDS IN ALBANIA TRAGEDY 


By Jan and Cora Gordon. 
THE CAPE PENINSULA 
By Réné Juta. 

THE LONDON CHILD 
By Evelyn Sharp. 


UNKNOWN DEVON 
By L. du Garde Peach. 


By Annie Haynes. 


THE DARK SEA 
By Mrs. Philip Champion de Crespigny. 


THE NAMELESS ORDER 


By “ Dargon” (Second edition). 


FLYING CLUES 


By Charies J. Dutton, 


The Balearics and their Peoples 
By Frederick Chamberlin 


(author of “ The Private Character of Queen Elizabeth,” &c.). 
With Maps and many Illustrations. 18s. net. 
“Mr. Chamberlin’s work may well become the standard authority for the archipelago as a whole.”—Odbserwer. 
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but in the main her impressions were disagreeable. The men 
caused her infinite pain by their inveterate habit of spitting; 
she objected to the custom of mixing every sort of food on one 
plate (a custom which has survived); the women seemed to 
her to lack refinement and to be at the same time ridiculously 
prudish ; above all, the servant question harassed her immeasur- 
ably. In the latter connection it might reasonably be retorted 
that one who dismisses an otherwise perfect maidservant for 
immoral conduct has no business to complain of the rudeness 
and intractability of servants in a country where it was (and is) 
exceedingly difficult to get any at all. Mrs. Trollope’s indig- 
nation is sometimes so great that she repeats the same obser- 
vation twice in different parts of her book, i.e., the dance-supper 
at which the men sit down to cat in one room, while the women 
have to stand up in another. 

But the author’s finest descriptive flights are reserved for the 
depiction of American religious worship. The revival meetings 
and camp-meetings which she describes make one’s blood run 
cold. They recall nothing so much as a medieval witches’ 
sabbath. In these chapters Mrs. Trollope shows her very real 
gift for writing, though elsewhere the hand of the amateur is 
generously shown in the immoderate use of unnecessary French 
phrases, in slovenly English, clichés and elegant circumlocutions. 
But what in the end makes her book so lively is the sly irony 
with which she records little incidents she has observed ; one 
is frequently made to laugh aloud. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Evolution of Woman. By G. W. Jounson, C.M.G. Holden. 
8s. 6d. 

There is a taste at the moment for history from a wide angle. Here 
in less than 800 pages, Mr. Johnson manages to survey the rise of 
woman from earliest polygamy to the passing of the Married Women’s 
Property Act in Great Britain and the growth of the feminist move- 
ment. He has been at great pains not only to collect detail but to 
provide reference for his authority—though it is irritating to be told 
in a footnote that a phrase has been taken from Lipinska, and to be 
given page and line for a quotation from Browning. But for the most 
part the detail! is unusually interesting. We learn that in the time of 
Hammurabi, when a woman wanted divorce from her husband, 
inquiry was first made into her past, and if she “has not been 
economical, but a goer about, and belittled her husband, that woman 
one shall throw her into the waters.”’ A husband, on the other hand, 
could divorce without these preliminaries. Hesiod’s advice to men is 
quoted—*“ Get yourself a house and a woman and an ox to plough 
with "—which gives in a sentence the woman’s status in Hesiod’s 
Greece. It is indeed this revealing detail which makes the book so 
readable. The latter part of it, discussing the admittance of women 
to the professions, the rights of children, and sexual morality, is 
written with sincerity but also with a certain flatness of thought. The 
profuse quotation which lent freshness to the earlier chapters is a 
little wearisome when the author gives over history for argument. 


The Human Body. By Trevor Heaton, M.D. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d, 

On the analogy of motor-car handbooks this book may be said to 
be for the private owner; it will not teach him to do his own repairs, 
but it will explain to him the working of that complicated mechanism 
on which his pleasure in life depends. The illustrations are illuminat- 
ing, the writing is lucid and the book in its handsome cover need not 
be relegated to the shelf where the books that are not books go. Nor 
need it be kept out of the way of the young. Quacks would flourish 
less if it were a familiar book in every home. It is not an enquire- 
within about ailments; but it helps one to talk intelligently to the 
doctor. Few people can do that; for few people are reasonably 
informed about their own bodies. It is not that they know nothing 
about enzymes, hemoglobin or the thymes—Dr. Heaton is interesting 
and instructive on these matters—but they are often grossly mis- 
informed about the least obscure functions of the body. Dr. Heaton 
leaves no further excuse for such ignorance. 


The Romance of Japan. By James A. B. ScuHeReEr. 
10s. 6d. 

This short account of Japanese history and culture is written in a 
clear and sober style “‘ for the man in the street.” It is compiled from 
well-known works such as those of Brinckley, Fenollosa, Murdoch and 
Aston, and shows little knowledge of anything more recent. A few 
small criticisms must be made. Mr. Scherer’s “ brilliant group of 
Greek artists whom Alexander the Great left behind him on the 
north-western borders of India” is mythical. He dismisses the 
marvellous civilization of the Heian period (depicted in The Tale of 
Genji and the Pillow Book) in a few trite lines. Concerning the 


Brentano. 


Tale itself he gives only a few words quoted from Aston. The Né plays 
(Japan’s most original contribution to literature) he ignores. He says 
(p. 75) that the Manyoshd and Kokinsha were “ chiefly the poems of 
fighting men,” an assertion that would not be more absurd if it were 


a 





made concerning the Greek Anthology. Finally, his account of modem 
times contains no reference to the very remarkable productions of 
contemporary literature. A playwright such as Tanizaki deserves , 
few words. The illustrations are familiar, but well suited to the pur. 


pose. Most familiar of all is the figure opposite p. 90. It is Dot, 
however, as Mr. Scherer imagines, a Japanese work of the thirteenth 
century, nor does it (as the text seems to imply) come from Nam, 
After an initial bewilderment one realizes that it is simply a Photograph 
of the well-known Chinese Lohan at the British Museum. 


Sir Isaac Newton. By S. Bropetsxy. Methuen. 5s. 


A short and readable life of Sir Isaac Newton has long been wanted, 
but it is no casy matter to make the life of a scientist interesting 
Professor Brodetsky has, however, performed his task with great 
skill and has succeeded not only in giving a clear and intelligible 
account of the most important aspects of Newton's work, but alg 
some idea of his habits and character. He was undeniably a strange, 
and, in some respects, an unattractive man. His good points, such 
as his modesty and generosity, are liable to be overlooked in the light of 
such unfortunate incidents as the quarrel with Flamstead and the 
question of priority in inventing the calculus. His habit of not 
publishing valuable discoveries was a bad one; his religious views 
and writings seem a mere curiosity to us now. Altogether Newton is 
hard to understand. The more one realises what he achieved, the 
more one is astounded at his genius. We can heartily recommend 
this vivid picture of him and may mention these additional merits in 
this book—a pedigree, a map, and a photograph of Roubilliac’s bust, 


In the Shadows. By Raovut Arnaup. Translated by Captain 
N. Fieminc. Hamilton. 15s. 

M. Raoul Arnaud has told three stories of the French Revolution, 
and told them remarkably well. He has the French art, which 
Englishmen are beginning to acquire, of carrying learning lightly, 
of keeping faith with his documents without being oppressed by 
them. His realizations of character, period and place are excellent, 
Each of his stories centres round a heroine, the first of whom is the 
most famous, the devoted wife of Lafayette. The sufferings of that 
noble woman, even in the terrible Plessis, have hardly the poignancy 
of those of poor Armande de Troussebois, who eloped with Charles 
de Bellescize, who, to the scandal of his aristocratic connections, was 
trying to restore the damage done to his fortunes by early indiscretions 
by selling English hardware. The wrath of Armande’s father was s 
implacable that it brought both her and Charles to the scaffold, 
where one is glad to say that old Troussebois also suffered. The 
narrative of the young couple’s sufferings, especially of their miserable 
life in a disreputable hotel in Paris, where Armande roughened her 
delicate fingers as a seamstress, has a pathos which somehow recalls 
Manon Lescaut. M. Arnaud’s third story is of the imprisonment 
at Nimes of Antoine Chabaud de la Tour, one of the Protestants of 
the Gard who revolted against the National Conversion, and of the 
escape contrived for him by his sister Suzanne—a good story with s 
happy ending. The whole book presents a vivid picture of the mis 
fortunes of innocent folk under the Terror. It has been adequately 
translated by Captain Fleming, though he is an incorrigible splitter 
of infinitives. 


A Short History of Physics. By H. Bucxtey. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
It is no easy task to write a history of physics ; the subject is larg 
and very difficult. There is a good deal of matter which cannot be 
in popular or simple language, and the rapid changes in theory during 
the past hundred years, and more particularly since the beginning of 
this century are almost bewildering. Relativity has widened ow 
outlook. The Quantum Theory at first seemed astonishing, then as if 
it was going to solve many difficulties, and lately it has been creating 
difficulties which may be cured by Heisenberg’s mathematics. It 
these circumstances it is well to look back at the theories and dill 
culties of the past ; to reflect on Newton’s theory of light and othe 
theories which have been discarded and yet may contain some truth 
For a survey of the history of the subject Mr. Buckley's book is exet 
lent; it contains a great deal of information, carefully stated, in 4 
small compass ; and it is based on some study of the original authon- 
ties. Indeed the only obvious criticism to make is to complain thit 
there are not references given to the most important orginal papers 
the great physicists ; perhaps this can be remedied in a second edition. 


Towards Health. By J. Arnraur Taomson, M.A., LL.D. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

This book does not tell us to eat carrots, or to give up vinegat, 
to walk six miles before breakfast, or to wear cotton next to the skin. 
Professor Thomson is a biologist, and this latest book of his is a sound 
and interesting account of the biological principles underlying the 
problems of health. He makes the facts and theories of — 
as easy for a layman to grasp as the plot of a novel; and his 
trative examples are so vivid as to lose little by not being displayed 
on the lecturer's screen. Thus in discussing the human a 
system he shows us the contrasted behaviour of a sponge and & =A 
anemone; a sponge may be put through a mincing machine, 
so little of a unity is it that a piece of it will soon grow into & 
sponge again ; a sea-anemone, on the other hand, is intricate 
even for education not to be entirely thrown away on it. 
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CONTRACEPTION 


ITS THEORY, 
HISTORY AND PRACTICE. 


A Manual for the Medical and 
Legal Professions and all 
Social Workers. 

By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, 
Fellow of University College, ver. 





A few Press opinions of the first edition 
of this world-famous book: 


“Dr. Stopes sets out with precision and no little 
literary on the problem of contraception. . . . 
Much of the evidence contained in the book is 
quite unobtainable elsewhere.”—The Lancet. 


“The book is valuable and should be read by all 
interested in racial welfare.”—The Medical Review. 


“Some such a book as this had to be written, 
and this is very well written.” 
—Sir Archdall Reid in Nature. 


“This problem will undoubtedly occupy a more 
prominent position in the future, and to those who 
wish to study it we can recommend this volume.” 

—Journal of State Medicine. 


“This highly important question cannot be 
studied completely and dispassionately without 
reference to her distinctly remarkable book.” 

—The Hospital and Health Review. 


_“This book is unique, and marks a new era in 
literature germane to this subject.” 
—The Medical Times. 


“Nurses and midwives who work among the 
poor should be able to give advice upon this topic 
when called upon to do so, and for this purpose 
they will find Dr. Stopes’s work invaluable.” 

—The Nursing Mirror. 


_ “The book is supremely important, and its author 
is one of the most important women of our time, 
for, almost single-handed, she is fighting a crusade 
which, successful o: the reverse, cannot fail to have 


| &@momentous effect on our civilisation.” 


—The Scottish Nation. 


“This book will meet with opposition only from 
those who desire to suppress the facts.” 
—Prof. Carr-Saunders in The Nation & Atheneum. 





New and Enlarged Edition with an 
additional Plate. 15s. net. 





Order from your Bookseller or direct from the 
Publishers: 


JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD., 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street, W. 1. 


























BIG FOUR of 


SCOTLAND YARD 


ENTITLED 


REMINISCENCES 


BY AN EX-DETECTIVE 


by FRANCIS CARLIN 
Beautifully illustrated; 18s. net. 


“ As thrilling as any detective story . ,. the sleuth of real 
life is in many cases a great deal more ingenious and con- 
siderably more expedite than the detective of fiction.”— 
D. Mail. “Major Armstrong’s Double Life, Light on 
Mahon.”—E. News. “At a time when Scotland Yard has 
just brought off another sensational capture, the book makes 
doubly interesting reading.” —E. Standard. 


THE LIGHT READING 


By THE RT. HON. LORD ERNLE 
15/- net. 

“ A life-long lover and student of prose fiction, he roves 
the whole happy subject from the classical origins through 
and up to Victorian times.”—Observer. “The pleasantest 
medieval romance to our great eighteenth century school 
of light reading.”—Outlook. “A treasure trove of mis- 
cellaneous entertainment.”—Glasgow Herald. “A wonder- 

ful storehouse of information on what we 

may call the ‘best sellers’ of the past.” 

—Daily Chronicle. “ Wonderfully compre- 

hensive.”—Public Opinion. 











London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers), Ltd., 33-36 Paternoster Row. 


On Serving the DEAF 


A T Sixty Wigmore Street he spends eight hours 








of every week-day serving those members 

of the community whose hearing is defective. 

His work is a pleasure because his many 
years of specialised study almost invariably enable 
him substantially to improve the hearing. Men 
and women come to him from all parts of the 
country, and although this work is his profession 
he will tell you at the outset if after careful ex- 
amination he finds he can do nothing for you, in 
which case no charge whatever will be made. He will 
also ask you to test in your own home for a 
week or so that aid which he finds best suited 
to your need. Still there will be no obligation on 
your part until you have convinced yourself that 
your hearing has been improved. Only then will 
you be asked to pay what you have previously been 
told will be the cost of the aid supplied. 
Such service is believed to be unique and if your 
hearing is imperfect you should telephone (Mayfair 
4435) or write at once for an appointment, remembering 
always that unless in your own judgment he does 
materially improve your hearing, his service is 
entirely voluntary and free. Could reason expect a 
fairer proposal ? 


He is Mr. A. J. Swift, of 


The Deaf Appliance Co., Ltd. 


58-60 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. (Mayfair 4435.) 
Also at Semtiamgten, 10 London Road. 
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(The Countess of Oxford and Asquith) 





Portrait by 
EDMUND DULAC 7s. 6d. net 
FICTION 7s. 6d. net 


SOWER OF THE WIND 
Richard Dehan 


Author of “ The Dop Doctor,” “The Pipers of the 
Market-Place,” etc. 
Readers of fine fiction will eagerly greet this famous author's new 
book. It is a dramatic story of the conflict of white and black 
when pearling brought civilization and its vices to the lonely 
Australian coast. 





RACE OF LEAVES 
M. H. Sée 


The story of a man’s struggle between love for his childless wife 
and desire for a son to perpetuate his name. 





Recently Published 


A NOVELIST’S TOUR OF THE WORLD 
By VicENTE BLasco IBANEZ 
21s. net 


THE HOUSE OF THE TALISMAN 
By HELEN HALysBurTON Ross 
7s. 6d. net 


SLEET AND CANDLELIGHT 
By E. K. Wooiner 
7s. Gd. net 


ANNETTE AND SYLVIE 


By RoMAIn ROLLAND 
7s. 6d. net 


PASSION AND PEAT 
By A. DE CHATEAUBRIANT 
7s. 6d. net 


POWER 
By Naomi JAcos 
7s. 6d. net 
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Thomson lifts elementary facts like these out of the region of th» 
commonplace. He can discuss, too, such things as mortality tabjg 
without making the non-statistical reader turn dazedly to the nex 
page; and the significance of the fact, for instance, that the meg 
expectancy of life in the first year of childhood has increased cleyy, 
years for boys and fourteen years for girls in the last half- 

is, under his guidance, inescapable. These, however, are points by 
the way. Professor Thomson gives us not only interesting detai, 
but a useful general view of present biological opinion. He cea 
away common misunderstandings on the subject of heredity an 
explains the sense in which it can be said that there are no inherite 
diseases ; defects and liability to disease are transmitted from parent 
to child, or there may be pre-natal infection, but the heredi 
transmission of actual disease is rare, if not impossible. A good deal 
of the confusion on the point is due to the inexact language used 
some of the “authorities.” Professor Thomson pays a tribute 
the well-known statistical work of Professor Karl Pearson, but bk 
points out that the conclusions drawn from it are often expressed ip 
a misleading form. Statements suggesting that “the influeng 
of environment is not one-fifth that of heredity and quite possibly 
not one-tenth of it,” or that the nation “has been putting its money 
on Environment when Heredity wins in a canter,” falsely assume 
that heredity can be considered apart from environment. Professor 
Thomson has also a number of sensible things to say on the biological 
changes which occur between birth and old age, and on the inter 
telations of mind and body. But equally important with his facts 
and theories is his inspiring plea for higher standards of nations! 
health. His book will interest all who desire public opinion to k 
better informed on these questions. 


The Polar Regions. By R. N. Rupmose Brown, D.Sc. Methuea, 
12s. 6d. 

This book brings together from scattered sources most of the facts 
known about the polar regions. It has useful maps and a bibliography, 
and the general reader will find it a convenient reference book whe 
polar topics arise. The gaps in our knowledge of both the Aretic 
and the Antarctic regions are still enormous, but money for expeditions 
is scarce. Aircraft has a limited use for polar research. In th 
Antarctic, where there is a great deal of geographical exploration still 
to be done, aeroplanes can be of service in preliminary reconnaissance; 
but in the Arctic what is wanted now is prolonged and accurate 
observation and measurement, for which quick-moving machine 
requiring special conditions for ascent and descent are useless. Dr. 
Brown shows the present position of attempts at colonization and 
commercial development. The coal-mining industry of Spitsbergen 
prospered during the war, but even with lower prices its output has 
increased, and in Norway especially, it seems assured of a growing 
market. The reindeer-breeding schemes of Alaska and Artie 
Canada have great economic possibilities, and it is estimated that 
in less than twenty years Alaska will export a million and a quarter 
carcases of deer a year. Arcticif not Antarctic problems are 
of practical importance, and this book deals concisely with all aspects 
of the subject. 


The Playgoers’ Handbook to the English Renaissance Drama. }y 
Acnes Mure Mackenzig. Cape. 5s. 

Miss Mure Mackenzie has written a short and very amusing guide 
to the English Renaissance drama which, if it says nothing very 0e¥ 
about any of the writers considered, has a character of its own. Her 
aim is to consider the plays of the period from the theatrical poit 
of view. Thus, while outlining their historical position and literary 
value, she is interested primarily in their acting possibilities. Sk 
captures the imagination not by her estimations of the dramatists 
her standard is soundly academic—but by her answer to the quefy: 
how far is each play actable to-day? Thus she brings new life to wht 
has tended to become a class-room and degree-examination subjet 
Perhaps Miss Mackenzie cherishes rather too pronounced an affectiot 
for the Renaissance writers. No other dramatists, she thinks, @ 
so much as compare with them till “ a spark from Norway and anothe 
kindled in the Abbey Theatre ” brought the English theatre again 
life. She does not sully her pen with Congreve’s name. In the 4 
chapter she discusses—rather too much from the amateur’s point , 
view, but that is confessedly her aim—the best manner of production; 
and, in five appendices, adds a chronological table, details of the 
British Drama League, the Phoenix Society and Renaissance 
and various amateur productions, and a list of books useful to a 
interested in Renaissance drama as a living theatrical propositio®. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


HE H.M.V. Company has now added a number of ne¥ 
Elgar records to its catalogue. According to Mr 
Ernest Newman “the demand for these works ose 
be greater if the public only knew them better, but for the p¥ 
to know them better it needs more performances of them 
concert societies will not give until they become conscious thee 
is more demand for them.” Well, now the public ca® 
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THE C.W.S. BANK 


Opens Current and Deposit 
Accounts for 


Co-operators, Trade Unionists and 
All Workers. 
Deposits and Withdrawals may be made 


through practical] all Co-operative 
Societies and Branches. 


Over 2,500 AGENCIES IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Total Assets of the Society 253,000,000 
Total Reserves and 
Depreciation Funds £9,000,000 


For particulars write to:— 
Co-operative Wholesale Society 
Limited, 

BANKERS, 

1 Balloon Street, Manchester. 


Branches:—London: 99 Leman Street, E. 1; 

Clare House, Kingsway, W.C. 1. Newcastle-on- 

Tyne: West Blandford Street. Bristol: Broad 
uay. 





























GREAT 
GRAMOPHONE 
SER VICE 


"THOUSANDS of gramophone lovers in every 
part of the world now regularly use the 
ALFRED IMHOF Special Overseas Service 
as the quickest and most satisfactory plan of 
buying the best instruments and the newest 
records. Every mail brings letters of warm 
appreciation, many stating that buying from 
Alfred Imhof is quicker as well as better than 
buying locally. 


EVERY New Record 


is in stock on the day of issue and every overseas order 
is despatched on the same day as it is recei 
specially packed to ensure protection against risk of 
damage. The immense stock of records (the largest 
retail stock in the world) includes 

HIS MASTER’S VOICE, COLUMBIA, 

VOCALION, PARLOPHONE, 

POLYDOR (Sole Metropolitan Agents). 
Complete lists of all records sent post free. A trial 
order will prove to you the wonderful efficiency and 
economy of Alfred Imhof’s service. 


By Appointment to H.M. The King of Spain. 
Dept. N.S., 110 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1, ENGLAND. 

















APOLOGY. 


“THE MADONNA OF THE 
SLEEPING CARS.”’ 


With reference to the passage on page 16 of our publication, 
“The Madonna of the Sleeping Cars,”’ it has been pointed out 
to us that one of the characters therein mentioned might 
possibly be identified as Lord Howard de Walden by reason 
of the unfortunate similarity in the fictitious name employed. 
We desire, therefore, to take the very earliest opportunity of 
stating to His Lordship and the public that every step possible 
is being taken by us tocorrect any false impressions which may 
have been produced by the unhappy choice in the name of a 
purely fictitious character, and our publication of the same, and 
We trust that Lord Howard de Walden will accept this full and 
frank acknowledgment of our unintentional error and this 
expression of our regret and apology in the spirit in which 
it is offered and as the best amends it is in our power to make. 


T. WERNER LAURIE LTD. 


——————— 


LOCUTION.—MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR GIVES PRIVATE 
Lessons to Parliamentary Candidates, Law Students and After-Dinner Speakers 

on HOW TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY. 
Style, Fluency, Voice and Breathing. 401 Strand, W.C.2 (opp. Hotel Cecil). 
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BOOKS AND MENTAL TRAINING 


There are Books that shut-in and Books that open-out. 
Books that train and enrich the mind, Books that lead 
to habits of consecutive thinking, are the necessities of 
an active post-war people. We can show you Books 
that bring out the latent possibilities of the mind. Let 
us help you to buy the right Books. 


Send for Catalogues 
J.& E. BUMPUS, Ltd 


350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appoiniment to His Majesty the King 
"Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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SMOKING MIXTURE 


Made by Lambert 4 Butler, Established 1836, Branch of The imperial Tabacco 
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thoroughly familiar with a great part of Elgar’s work. Much 
of “ The Dream of Gerontius ” has been recorded and the new 
items are: “ And Now the Threshold” and “ Praise to the 
Holiest ” (on 12 in. black label); ‘Come Back, O Lord, How 
Long?” and “ Go, in the Name of Angels and Archangels ” 
(on 12 in. black label). . , 


In addition to these excerpts from ‘‘ Gerontius ” the whole of 
Elgar’s Symphony No. 2 in E flat has now been recorded by the 
London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by the composer 
(complete on six 12 in. black label records). The second Symphony 
is thought by most critics to be the better of Elgar’s two. It 
has less of the Salvation Army band quality, and there is no doubt 
that Elgar is a very skilful craftsman and one may get a certain 
pleasure from following the intricacies of his thematic develop- 
ment. To quote Mr. Newman again: “by playing over the 
records again and again the listeners will discover to his delight 
a hundred other graces and subtleties of allusion’; but some 
listeners will find this a rather profitless exercise, owing to 
the absence of sufficient positive qualities of imagination and 
invention in this monotonous complexity of a rather cloying 
sentimentality. 

» * 

Even Puccini I find preferable to Elgar, for there is more fresh- 
ness and vitality, it seems to me, in histunes. There areseveral 
excerpts from his last opera “‘ Turandot” now available: A 
“Turandot Selection,” conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
(one 12 in. H.M.V. brown label) ; also ‘“‘ Gravi, Enormi, Vener- 
andi,” from Act II and “ O Divine Nella Luce Mattutina,” from 
Act III, conducted by Panizza and sung by La Scala chorus of 
Milan (one 12 in. H.M.V. black label). These are all good records 
and it is interesting to note how much Puccini’s ‘“ Chinese ” 
music owes to Russian composers. 

> ” * 

A pleasant popular record is the Grieg Pianoforte Concerto 
played by Arthur de Greef and conducted by Sir Landon Ronald 
(four H.M.V. black label discs). The pianoforte part is clear 
and sparkling and the orchestra well-defined. 

* * * 

Two other delightful new records are Dukas’s “ L’Apprenti 
Sorcier ’ and Mozart’s “* Figaro’ overture (one 12 in. Columbia 
disc), and admirers of Verdi’s ‘‘Otello”’ will be glad to have 
the duet in the finale to Act I sung by Zenatello and Spani 
(H.M.V. one 12 in. red label disc). Anew record by Maria Jeritza 
consists of a typically sugary air by Massenet, “Il est doux il 
est bon,” and a not very good air by Tchaikovsky, ‘ Adieu 
Foréts ” (one 12 inch H.M.V. red label disc). 


About Motoring 
AMERICAN SIXES 


motor market comprises such a bewildering variety 

of cars that a purchaser always finds selection difficult, 

until the ownership of several vehicles has clarified 

his ideas and furnished him with a little bunch of data and 

prejudices and convictions. In particular, the inexperienced 

purchaser is prone to hesitate between British and American 

cars when his choice is limited to medium power and medium 

price. He cannot help noticing that middle-class motorists of 

considerable experience very frequently prefer the Americans. 

On the other hand, he cannot escape hearing much sharp 

criticism of American cars, and he wonders whether such 

criticism is wholly or in part ascribable to national prejudice 
or salesmen’s lies. 

- . - 

There are at present two zones of the market in which America 
offers no competition. She has not yet invaded the sphere of 
the car which is not only cheap to buy, but really cheap to 
run. She makes nothing so small, economical and efficient as 
the Austin Seven ; she has not even challenged the low running 
expenses of our small ten and twelve horse-power cars. Neither 
does she compete with our great and luxurious vehicles—the 
Rolls-Royce, Lanchester, Daimler and others. Between these 
two extremes America unquestionably offers our buyers many 
extremely attractive cars, which are uncommonly good value 
for money. It is just here that the bourgeois buyer is puzzled. 
Are the Essex and the Buick and the Chrysler and a host of 
others better value than the British cars which compete 
with them ? 

* * 7” 

The strong points of the ordinary American six-cylinder car 

are fairly obvious, and admit of no question. It is extra- 






ee, 


ordinarily low in price for its size. It is sold with very com. 
plete equipment, and requires no added accessories of any 
kind. It runs quietly and smoothly up to perhaps fifty Miles 
an hour, and climbs all ordinary hills on top gear; should g 
steep hill demand a gear change, the shift is easily 
Closed coachwork, inclusive of every conceivable fitti 
to powder puffs, is provided at a cost lower than that of an 
open English body. Comfort is almost always a pronounceq 
feature. Large balloon tyres are invariably standard, and the 
springs of an American chassis are usually better than those 
of the corresponding British chassis, probably because the 
American automobile industry was developed on vile roads, 
while the British industry was nurtured on superfine roads, 
In most cases where the buyer is prepared to expend a given 
sum—£250, £500 or whatever it may be—the American car 
obtainable for this figure is of a more imposing appearance 
and has a roomier body than its British equivalent ; and this 
feature is very attractive to corpulent people, to Mr. and Mrs, 
Quiverful, and to the ostentatious. 

* * * 

On the other hand, an unpleasant shock awaits the owner 
of the American car when he wishes to dispose of it. It will 
very possibly be almost unsaleable for cash, though with the 
advent of so many cheap cars this drawback is becoming all 
but universal. When he decides in despair to trade it off in 
a part-exchange deal, he discovers that though it cost him 
£500 a year ago, no dealer will allow him more than £150 for it. 
When he fulminates against the absurdity of such a rapid and 
violent depreciation, the trader will probably tell him that 
American cars are built with a sole eye to the first year’s service, 
and that after this period they look shabby and begin to 
develop mechanical troubles. It is small comfort for him to 
know that neither statement is half as true as it used to be; 
the supposition, false or true, undeniably governs the market 
value. Possibly he cuts his loss, accepts whatever pittance is 
offered him, and buys no more American cars. Possibly he 
flies into a rage, and keeps the car in service. In the latter 
case he will (with most modern American cars) obtain several 
years of quite dependable and faithful service, but will grow 
increasingly ashamed of the car’s appearance. Should he buy 
a British car at or about the same price, he will probably 
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GREAT BRITISH VICTORY. 


THE 5th INTERNATIONAL GRAND PRIX. 
LE MANS. 
Twenty-four hours’ endurance race 
for fully equipped standard cars. 


3-litre Bentley, driven alternately by 
Dr. J. A. Benjafield and Mr. S. C. H. Davis. 


1 


at an average speed of 61-36 miles per hour. 

The fastest lap ever attained on the Sarthe Circuit accomplished by 

the new 4}-litre Bentley, driven by Mr. F. C. Clement at an average 
speed of 73°01 miles per hour. 





BENTLEY MOTORS, LIMITED, Pollen House, Cork St., London, W.! 








’Phone: Regent 6911. "Grams: “ Benmotlin, Phone, London.” 
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FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


70 GARDEN LOVERS.—For Sale, Harrow on the Hill, 15 mins. 
from Baker Street, house with delightful garden. 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 





conservat etc. Independent Hot water System. Electricity and Gas. 
1600 freehold. Ring Harrow 1135 or write, “R.G.W is * clo Taz New STATESMAN, 
is Great Queen Strect, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





N EGE OF NEW FOREST.—Sea 8 miles. Charming vicarage, 
0 lovely situation. Pleasant garden, Tennis Court; 4 Bedrooms and attics. 
3 Living-rooms, Lounge Hall, etc. Company's water; Bat h. and c. 
tion 2 cars; stabling. To let from third week in August for a month 
extended —, —Box 289, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
, London, W » 2 
“ARICKLEWOOD. —Unfur. Room, all conveniences; suit lady ; 
e 128. 6d. weekly, includes electric light. e 7: 3° NEw STATESMAN, I0 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W 
Let, Unfurnished, ground _ in private house, 
Streatham ; pleasant = road, easy access all parts. 3 large rooms, 
larder, bathroom with geyser, tiled kitchen, gas, E24 Box 303, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great oom Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
TLAT TO LET, August. 10 mins. from theatres and shops ; 
quiet and and cool; 2 or 3 ladies.—B., 3 Bedford Place, W.C. r. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED: 2 good-sized rooms in charming 
flat, ten minutes House of Commons, every convenience.—Box 308, NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TO LET FOR AUGUST, furnished Sat - London, ten minutes 








108.—To 














‘estminster Brid Two bedrooms, large 
toms = yan Box 307, New ESS 10 Great Tecan 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
T ONDON, W.C. _ .—Furnished Flat to let, six sommes or longer ; two 
ia, bathroom. "Phone. 30s. rooms. 


scullery, 
Sump. — Box 302, . Ew STATESMAN, ro Great Queen Street, I London, W.C. 2. 


ADY OFFERS CHARMING HOME, best position Golders Green, 
for may guest. ae 3 310, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 








Unfur- 
Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Western 4948. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


NEWBURGH He HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. 
and Furnished 








pY RENEES TOURING CLUB. 
MAGNIFICENT HOLIDAYS, PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED, EVERY THIRD K FROM JUNE 181s, 

Over 1,000 _ in ag in, visi —~ 

Fink case motels. 25 GUINEAS. - oo 
SECRETARY: 14 Park LAN, STOKE NeEwrincToNn, Lonpon. 





REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 

Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 

TM ea Sec HOTEL, pre the British Museum, Great 
First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 rooms, 
Breakfast and Attendance 

: Thackeray, London. 








OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Gas fire in 


Durley wr’ Few minutes from Cliff a, nee trams and \. 
Quiet, comfortable quarters pply Miss K. M. Exuis. 
GopsHit PARK (Isle of a Wight). Charming country house and 
200 ft. up. Vegetarian diet ; * guineas ‘al May 31st. June to Sep- 
ber, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs. WYNNE 
ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
_ ary > Aer On er ae tooms. Wireless, Tennis.—Mrs. RoGERS 











Banc GAP HOTEL, Nr. Eastbourne.—Bungalow Hotel on the 
sie at the foot of the first of Seven Sisters Cliffs. Nine-hole golf course 
; bathing; one mile from "bus ice.—Terms Tuk MANAGERESS. 


SOMERSET (Mendips).—Farmhouse egertmente.. Ideal situation, 
Fishing near. Indoor sanitation. Terms, 24 guineas.—Grirrin, Ladymeade, 








Nigh OR THREE PAYING GUESTS received by lady living 5 @ 


—_, Tudor ee in picturesque village amid paintable scenery. G 


lew. Bath and indoor sanitation. Terms moderate.— 


Miss — kD ag Bucks. 
WITZERLAND, WEGGIS, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
view of lake and mountains. Terms of pension, from 7s. Prospectus free. 


USTRIAN TYROL.—Magnificent Alpine scenery. Invigorating ; 
off beaten track ; ur. Innsbruck.—Miss ANDREW, Pension Waldrast, Mieders, 
Stubaital, Tyrol. 


ERSWIL, SWITZERLAND, 30 min. walk Interlaken, Park- 











Hotel des Alpes. Splendid view from Hotel of Jungfrau, Ménch and Eiger 
ase to benetiies pone Cenesta, every mocers convenience. Terms from 73. 
& day. Information and pamphlets from G. A. TayLor, 6 Gracechurch Street, 


E.C. 3, or direct from E. and M. L&tat, Proprietors. 





You Mi. now buy the Cas, 


21- MATTAMAC 33; 


at former Wholesale Prices by ordering direct from the Sole Manufac- 
turers. Coats sent on seven days’ free val and your money returned 
in full if you are not entirely sati Send for Booklet “ B 130.” 
PEARSON BROS., Burleigh House, 45, Conduit St, London, W. 1 














ACTIVE DIRECTORSHIP. 


An organisation of International Magazine Pub- 
lishers have an opening for an active Director 
who can invest £5,000 in 7% Cumulative Prefer- 
ence Shares in £50,000 Company. The Invest- 
ment will be a part of an increased capitalisation 
required for expanding on proved lines. 
Beginning salary of £500 per year will be paid 
exclusive of Director's fees. The growth of the 
business will provide an exceptional opportunity 
for personal advancement.—Apply Box 301, 

New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


























INSURANCE ? 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE ! 








LITERARY 


Fo EXPERIENCED ENGLISH WRITERS.—An Intelligent 
onecy supplying American markets. Write to McWittiams’ Manuscript 
SERVICE, 112 West 42 Street, New York City. 
BOCK rLstns BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write Ospornnes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W 











OOKS FOR SALE.—Dictionary er hy ayy thin paper, 
66 vols. in 22, 1 ay Beardsley’s The Savoy. 12 128. Froawk’s 
er witty drawings by Alastair, 


Butterflies, 2 vols. — plates, 358. (cost 4 a). 
£5 58. Balzac’s N 3 vols., {10 108. Boccaccio Piametta, 17s. 6d. 
Mardrus’ Arabian Nights, 3, vols., £15. Memoirs of Geit Simon Simon, 3 vols., 148. Bar- 
chester Novels, Trollope, 8 vols., 258 Story ” 67 yi s» £9 


of the Nations, illus., new set. 
Surtees’ Sporting ‘Novels illus we 


(cost G2.) 

hi: wiey’s Mystic Rose, 2 + 303. Rice Persie "Wee Women and Their “wane 
jus., 128. (cost 218.). "Britannica, t2 edit., 32 vols. in 16, bf. morocco, 

£21. "Write us for any books you want. Catalogues free. "Libraries and single volumes 
purchased for prompt cesh. 3,000 books wanted. List free. Wanted, Boswell’s 

Jonnson 2 Be 1791.—HOLLAND Bros., Book Merchan‘s, 21 John Bright Street, 
r 


Punch, 100 vols. in’ 25 ete 108. 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand- pists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn vin 


A > MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly eee by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooxsn, 16 B = Place, Clifton, B: 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed. Temporary and — 
Typists sent out. —Miss RopERts, 9 Gray’s Inn Road, Chancery 8 














U, BRITTANY.—Hotel Beau-Rivage, the most 
gardens, 


0) 
C ue place in Brittany, near beach, Excellent cuisi 
comfort 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 


with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele : 341 Lift 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, ~ licating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadidy.” Gennes - oe. ad 


“[ TERWREs ING, Duptesting and Translations carefully euscnted. 
All work checked.—Mrs. StatEr, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 








READERS of “THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
we making known their weanilling . id yy 
at the rate of One an ce per line a 
(A line comprises about nine uae One line should be 
= for Box Numbers. a miosis are aa ay i 
ay sent on application to 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, eee. London, W.C. 2. 


tafe 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One Year - y 
Six Months - - . - «= 45s. 0d. 
Three Months- - - - - 7s. 6d. 


(Post free to any address in the world.) 


Tue New Statesman, 10 Great Queen St Kingsway, 
London wet 2. — “ 
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discover that it is smaller, less comfortable, faster, better 
finished, more durable, a little more reliable and subject to 
an appreciably slower rate of depreciation, whilst its annual 
tax will be substantially lower. 
* * * 
Salesmen and dealers and the more enthusiastic type of 
private owner quarrel violently about the opinions outlined 
above. But if precise accuracy is impossible in such generalisa- 
tions, two facts are certain. Many people buy American 
chassis with British bodies, but in a wide experience I have 
never yet heard of any motorist ordering an American body 
to be put on a British chassis. This indicates that American 
coachwork is genuinely inferior; and as a matter of personal 
opinion, it is inferior in comfort as well as in finish. Secondly, 
every car-buying American expects to buy a finer and more 
expensive car presently. There may not be a field marshal’s 
baton in the knapsack of every private soldier, but the typical 
American regards himself as a potential millionaire; he may 
buy a 2,500-dollar car to-day, but he dreams of buying a 
5,000-dollar car next year, and he neither expects nor desires 
vast durability from a machine which he hopes to scrap in 
the fall. But the Briton who buys a Morris cherishes no such 
illusions. He may find himself in a position to buy a Rolls 
next spring ; it may snow ink ; but both events are improbable. 
His only substantial hope is that after a few petty increases of 
salary during the next ten years he may be promoted to the 
job immediately above his present position. So he is buying 
that Morris to do five years’ hard work, and Mr. Morris will 
hear all about it if the car gets troublesome within that period. 
A nation gets the kind of Government and the kind of motor- 
car which it deserves. 
R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE new conditions created by the War are in process 
of breaking up many of the old vested interests in 
finance and industry which owed their prosperity 

more to family and political connections than to ability. In 
most cases these people are helpless in the face of new and 
strange conditions, and are more or less continuing to exist 
on their still considerable capital. This applies more par- 
ticularly to finance. In industry, several of the big under- 
takings have exhausted their capital, and under pressure of 
circumstances old boards are in process of being replaced by 
less influential but more competent directors. A new school 
of financier has emerged, and it will be interesting to see how 
it shapes. The new men, although energetic, are not necessarily 
an improvement upon the old; in some cases a crash seems 
inevitable. In others, however, there appears to be a full 
comprehension of the new methods necessitated by the changed 
position of Britain. The Drapery Trust, whose meeting was 
held this week, seems to me to be based upon a perception of 
modern requirements. I have criticised severely, and deservedly, 
many of the recent amalgamations in the drapery trade, which 
seem to have been made for the sole purpose of affording 
promoters inordinate profits; but the originator of these 
mergers, the Drapery Trust, seems to have made them upon 
a scientific basis, with central buying and co-ordinated manage- 
ment. In the space of about eighteen months it has acquired 
ownership or control of about twenty-six undertakings, and 
its first report indicates that appreciably more than 8 per cent. 
could have been paid on the Participating Preference and 
Ordinary shares (satisfactory as that distribution is), for the 
subsidiaries have by no means divided profits up to the hilt. 
* * . 

At the the chairman, the Marquess of Winchester, 
announced that in the big drapery establishments controlled 
by the Trust management was the main problem. It is only 
during the past thirty or forty years that stores, as such, have 
existed, and even now retail trade is carried on largely by 
small individual shopkeepers. This state of affairs, however, 
is rapidly changing, and the management of a retail store calls 
for great ability, tact, experience and knowledge. The Marquess 
of Winchester went on to say that if young men intending to 
go into business on leaving their public schools would realise 
the opportunities there are in this direction, the difficulties 
would be lessened, and that as a first step the Drapery Trust 
has decided to offer to a number of young men of the right 
type an opportunity of entering the business and studying it 
from beginning to end, going through each department, with 
a view to qualifying for important positions. This enterprise 


—— 





is commendable. I know that for years past Harrods, by a 
very clever method, have managed to obtain some of , 
most brilliant juniors from the higher grade council 
The Drapery Trust chairman’s remarks do not make it cle, 
whether it is intended to include young men from the Univer. 
sities. Some years ago, when I was managing an important 
City business, I had to engage a large number of 
Bitter experience caused me, whenever engaging a young map 
from Oxford, but otherwise acceptable, to start him with £50 
a year less than others, for it was found that it would take 
him much longer to learn business methods and become of 
value. It will be very interesting to watch the outcome of 
the Drapery Trust scheme, and as it will take some years befor 
it can achieve fruition, I see no immediate necessity for recom. 
mending a sale of its shares. 
* + - 

Here and there one comes across the unfortunate effects op 
trade of the break with Russia. At the meeting of the Foresta] 
Land and Railways Company, an English company with 
interests in Argentina and South Africa, and the world’s biggest 
producer of quebracho extract, used in tanning leather, the 
chairman stated that no one could yet foretell the effects of 
the possible loss to the company, temporary or otherwise, of 
the Russian market. Russia was one of the company’s biggest 
customers, and consumption of its products there was 
increasing. From Canada there reaches me a statement by 
the chairman of the Brantford Cordage Company, which is the 
largest manufacturer of binder twine in the British Empire, 
to the effect that the Russian Government had proved an 
excellent customer, and that he hoped they would not lose 
the good orders they had been receiving. The repercussions 
of the break extend outside our own borders, for from Vienna 
comes the news that the important metal business of Jacob 
Neurath has failed because it had large orders from Russia, 
payment for which was being made by long-dated bills which 
the Viennese firm was in the habit of discounting with a London 
banking house. As a result of our Government's action the 
London banking house refused to go on discounting, and the 
Viennese house has failed, the principal creditors (and losers) 
being London and Viennese financial institutions. 

A. Emi Davies. 
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SECOND CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
Chairman: Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 


Capital exceeds £100,000, 
Membership exceeds 1,300. 


Every member, whether he holds the minimum of 10 or 
the maximum of 2,000 2/- Shares, is thereby part proprietor 


of over 1 50 


carefully selected investments, in Government and Municipal 
Bonds, Railway and Transport, Bank, Insurance and 
Finance, Rubber, Tea and Oil, and Industrial Undertakings 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Present rate of dividend 7% per annum, paid without 
deduction of Income Tax. 





——_" 





To SECOND CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT 

Ltd., Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
Please send me a copy of the Booklet “ What an Investment Tred 
Is,” your latest Report, and List of Investments. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
fee SRSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 








The University Court will shortly proceed to the appointment 
of a Male Assistant Librarian. 

It is essential that Applicants should hold a University degree. 

Commencing salary {250 12s. per annum. 

The Conditions of Appointment may be obtained from the 
Secretary to the University, with whom applications must be lodged 
before June 30th, 1927. 

The University, H. J. BUTCHART, 

Aberdeen. Secretary. 


JNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. 





Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer in 
Philosophy. Stipend 300 per annum. Duties to begin October rst, 
1927. Four copies of application, with testimonials or references, 
must be sent on or before July rst to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

Cc. G. BURTON, 


Secretary. 


SCHOOLS 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE.—Two Scholarship 
Examinations will be held on July 4th—6th for Candidates under 9 on that 
date (value {60—{15), and on July 7th—gth for Candidates under 14 on 

———. ist, 1927 (value {80—{20). Application necessary before wt -- Par- 
and us from C. H. C. Sarr, M.A., Headmaster, Abbotsholme, 
Rocester, Stafford. 


i!" aounk on SCHUUL, MAYOURTORKRNE MANOR, WEN- 

DOVER, BUCKS. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
Economics taught in the Upper 
boys, 8 to 13. 








througb practical as well as intellectual work. 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; 





Principals: IsareL Fry, Avice TrRenca 
M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’'S CROSS, 
Head Mistress: 


Miss Cuampers, Girton College, 
Mistress of the H High School. The aim of the 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the 
ity; to ge self-expressi to tmcrease resource and i 
practical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro - 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of ye: 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas @ t. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
er and is on grave! soil. The house ts delightfully situated in its own grounds 
15 acres. 


| s GAKVEN SCHUUL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Kucks. 
Boarding School for Girls, to to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House for 
Boys and Girls from 3 to 9 years. Good general education on natural lines 

“ New Ideals in Education” ap . Individual time tables. Preparation for 
University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown. S } attention to Music, 
iorris Dancing, Drama, 


Cambridge, late Head 
School is to 

of the 
tiative by 








French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret- 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 

RUrESSUR WILLIAM SALVAUVURI, Dr. Soc. Sc. (blorence), 

Ph.D. (Leipzig), sometime Lecturer on Mora! Philosophy in the University 

of Rome, sow an exile ee eS 2 September at 

Begnins (Vaud)}, ip a beautiful situation between usenne and Geneva, an inter- 

J school, where, ther with a liberal education, the study of the 








YNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER IN DEPART- 
MENTS OF GREEK AND LATIN. 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer in 
Classics. Stipend, {300 per annum. Duties to begin October rst, 
1927. Four copies of application, with testimonials or references, 
must be sent, on or before July rst, to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

Cc. G. BURTON, Secretary. 


The University, 
Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ENGLISH 
DEPARTMENT. 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer (Man) 
in English. Stipend {300 per annum. Duties to begin October rst. 
Application, with not more than three testimonials, must be sent 
hd before july Ist to the undersigned, from whom further par- 
i ob 


may tained. 
Cc. G. BURTON, 
Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 











A Staff Tutor in History and Economics is required to reside in 
the Crewe area and to take charge of four Tutorial classes. Salary 
{400 per ann. Duties to begin on September ist, 1927. The 
appointment to be in the first instance for one year. Applications, 
together with three testimonials and the names of two references 
to be sent by July 1st to the REGISTRAR, University of Liverpool, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 





OURNALIST REQUIRED.—A Competent and Experienced 
Journalist required to edit a monthly Works ne. Good pros for 
development under efficient management. Man with knowledge of Labour 

Movement and with Labour sympathies preferred. Salary {400 a year.—Apply 
Box 304, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


WA&NTED IMMEDIATELY, a Lady or Gentleman experienced 
in collating and proof reading to finish an important book, of which nearly 

all the page proofs are ready for final correction.—Write C. B., Box 306, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ANTED FOR SUMMER HOLIDAYS, a tutor, 25—35, to 
companion and interest a school boy and girl.— Box 309, NEw STATESMAN, 
to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


EXHIBITIONS 


ODERN TENDENCIES IN FURNITURE & DECORATION. 
An Exhibition is on view during June 
at the MANSARD GALLERY. 
Heat & Son, Lrp., 196 Tottenham Court Road. Admission free. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


rrr 
ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 
Ponds, rectangular, or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall coping, rockery.— 
Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


HALF-SHARE in 12 h.p. 2-3 seater offered for 1 year or per- 
manently; N.W.1 district; alternate week-ends and by arrangement.— 
—__ Write BM’/BAPK, London, W.C. r. 

CRossy HALL.—A Club and Hall of Residence now open for 
Women graduates of ali nationalities. For further particulars apply to Tas 
Warpen, Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, S.W. 3. 

OF VELVETEEN and other embroidered jerkins (to clear 
Stock these will be considerably reduced).—TH#E PEASANT SHOP, 42 Devonshire 
Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C.1. Museum 7602. 





























principal modera languages will be specially cared for. The special aim of the school 
will be to develop the mutual understanding between the youth of different nations. 
Pu ve accomplished their elementary studies will be . Pees (120. 
Parents are invited to communicate before July sth, eddressing to “ teau 
Martheray,” Regnins (Vaud), Switzerland. 
SCHUUL FUK LITILE CHILDREN, 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
8.E. 12.—Healthy, bappy home lite for a Hmited number of boarders, 
Eotire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
—-_ of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MiLpaEep 
TEELE. 
kK“ ALFRED SCHUUL, Manor Wood, N.W.1i.—dituated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational 3 to 18). Head- 
master: JosepuH WICKSTEED, M.A. Citizenship, Practical Idealism, Health. 


and Boys.—Apply 
, &.W. 5. 











ING AKIHUKS 
SECRETARY, 33, Courtfield Gard 


|= DOWN»s SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Boarding School 


on modern lines for too girls aged 10-18. —~ 7 by the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coast air. 


SLNUVUUL lor. Ulris 
, South Kensing 











Excellent ving fields. y qualified staff. Principal: Miss Locereria 
CAMERON, i on. School of Mod Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
“ CARISBROOKE,” WESTBURY PAR CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Inclusive Terms.— Principal, Mis« ens, LL.A. 





) be = READERS should enquire about Newtown Schvol, \ ater- 
ford. Co-educational. Montessori and Secondary Departments. Beautiful 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by the Society of Friends In 1798. 

NTEKNATIUONAL HIGH SCHOUL, Elsinore, Copenhagen. 
Principal will be glad to hear from British students interested in the study of 
modern languages. Low fees. 








RIAK, ROW, CALDBECK, Cumberland, will be opened in 
September as a co-educational modern school. Very healthy and beautiful 
situation ; fees moderate and inclusive ; entire charge if desired. Apply to: 

Principals, Dr. MAREL BARKER, B.Sc., and Miss Gertrups WALMSLEY. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BUYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel: Latchmere 4258. 


LASS FOR CHILDREN 3-7 years at 9 Church Street, Kensington. 
Montessori Method Telephone : Park 2375. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


J ONSURGE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 
(Under the Auspices of the University.) 


ants a POST-GRADUATE 
a UNIVERSITY CERTIFI. 














The University of Edinburgh 
DIPLOMA in SOCIAL STUDY, an 
CATE for non-graduates. 

The Courses for the Diploma and the University Certificate are 
r i as a Traini or all branches of Social Work, including 
SETTLEMENT WORKERS, HOSPITAL ALMONERS, WELFARE 
SUPERVISORS. Special Courses are also ame by the School 
for HEALTH VISITORS, SANITARY INSPECTORS, etc. 

For full particulars of all Courses apply to the Secretary, School of 
Social Study, University of Edinburgh. 

NORA MILNES, Director. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and 
Swedish System, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, {165 per annum.—FPor prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
COLLEGE FOR LEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 








ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
Ww. EK . 14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
on. Chairman, C. G. Mont D.D. Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 


M.A. ; . 
For information Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 


of Education apply to the Secretary. 
UEEN ALBZANDRAS Oo PHYSICAL TRAINING 

co G NSINGTO’ .W. 7. ite 

oa 
tration Council and Ling Association. Principal : Miss C. M. Davy, Diploma 
Memb Associa ti Students red for Ling Diploma. Public examina- 
tions in Gymnastics (Educational, Remedial), Games, Swimming, Fencing. 
Greek and National Dancing. Theoretical subjects. 











THE NEW STATESMAN 








ry ° 
ais Music for 


the Holidays 





WwW. you are on 
the river, in the car, 

or away in a country 
cottage, you will be all the 
happier for the companion- 
ship of the best portable 
gramophone in the world. 
The New“ His Master’sVoice” 
Portable is constructed : en- 
tirely on scientific principles, 
and is equipped with a sound 
chamber which is designed to 
reproduce the bass and higher 
tones in equal proportion. 
Your local dealer will be 
pleased to demonstrate and 
give you full particulars of 


The NEW 


























“His Master's Voice” 


Portable Gramophone 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO., LTD., 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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